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TWO THOUSAND POUNDS A-YEAR. 


’Twas at the ball in Caper Street 
I met with, visd-vis, 

A maid as comely, fair, and sweet, 

As maiden need to be. 

Sho was, besides, of noble birth, 

And such a perfect “dear ”— 

As, with her beauty, to be worth 
Two thousand pounds a-year ! 

With charms so groat, and not to love 
This maid I thought a sin ; 

And so, by every art and “ move ” 
Her hand I sought to win. 

I’d call her “ angel ” and “ divine,” 
As, on my knees, I’d swear 
1 valued not—were she but mine— 
Two thousand pounds a-ycar ! 

As of this “duck ” I did implore 
Her heart she’d give to me, 

I vow’d, as “drake,” I’d evermore 
Her own devoted be. 

I loved to “ madness ” her above 
All other “ darlings ” dear ; 

In short, I loved—as men do love— 

Two thousand pounds a-ycar! 


But, after all, she shook her head, 

And then, alas ! she sigh’d ; 

When to the question “ Will you wed?” 

The damsel thus replied : 

“ So needy, dearest, is my lot, 

'Twill cool thy warmth, I fear, 

On being told I’ve only got 
Two thousand pounds a-year ! 

“And then, as angels never wed, 

And I can ne’er be thine, 

Take my advice, and try instead 
A maid who’s not ‘ divine.’ 

And when you make another ‘ move,’ 
Be sure it don’t appear 
You only love—‘ as men do love ’— 

Two thousand pounds a-year! ” 

In vain I swore my lovo was pure 
As mortal love could be ; 

In vain I thought the “prize ” secure— 
The maid rejected me. 

And when again my “ duck ” I met, 

She quack-quaek’d in my car, 

“ Sir ! don’t you wish that you may get 
Two thousand pounds a-year ?”—J. H. 


THE S T O R Y-T ELLER. 


THE TRIAL OE LOVE. 


Chapter I. 

Palermo, like an Orient pearl in her golden shell, the Conca tfOro, as the 
rich plain is called which stretches out towards the mountains to the south, 
lies basking in the sun. The military band is playing in the Flora, that 
glorious garden, where gorgeous tropical plants delight the eye, and myrtles 
anchroses, glistening like diamonds in the crystal spray of numberless fountains, 
perfume the air; and where cool grots and bowers and silvery pools make up 
an Arcadia worthy of the poet’s dream. More glorious than all are Nature’s 
fairest flowers, those lovely women of the sunny south, now wandering through 
its mazes. How bewitching their air of languor; how fascinating their 
lustrous eyes ; how beautiful their silk-like tresses! and those of the sterner 
sex, well-made, dark, gentlemanly, and intelligent, are no less attractive. 

In that gay scene of smiling faces, artless admiration, and insinuating 
flattery, there is one heart that beats not at the approach of any, even the 
fairest of them all. Seated beneath the shade of those broad leaves, he is 
gazing, as he thinks unnoticed, on a portrait which rests in the palm of his 
left hand, while with his right he is shading his eyes from the light. Well 
may he study those lineaments ! Their rare beauty is excuse enough lor any 
length of time spent in gazing upon them. That fair, open forehead, with 
its profusion of silken hair, those soft confiding eyes, and above all, that 
innocent expression, are sure warranty of the worth within, and wanting which 
mere beauty is of no avail. 

From the moment he entered the Flora his striking face and fine figure 
made him an object of speculation to some, and of curiosity to others. One 
gentleman, almost as solitary as himself, passed him several times near enough 
to see that he held in his hand a trinket, which might be a portrait. A 
smile, half pity, half scorn, lighted up his dark handsome features as this 
thought crossed his mind; and as if satisfied with his scrutiny of the stranger, 
he walked once more leisurely rouud the garden, and theu quitted it. The 
Flora gradually became thinner; some sought their carriages for a drive ou 
the Marina, others retired to their homes to enjoy the siesta, and so the day 
wore away till the lights of the crescent-shaped town illumined the horizon 
and glittered in the bay, and the Flora was quite deserted, the owner of the 
trinket being the last to leave. 

Frank Hilling worth, the only son of a wealthy merchant in Catania, is 
about to return home after a long absence. It is he who has been so absorbed 
in contemplating the miniature, as to shut out from his vision all objects 
besides. Midnight sounds, and restless, dissatisfied with himself, and filled 
with deep thoughts, he is pacing up the Toledo. Curiosity two hours before 
induced him to enter a gambling house; lack of amusement urged him to 
play ; and want of luck had ensured his loss. For some few paces his brow 
was dark and troubled. Reflection pointed out to him a thousand ways in 
which he could have applied the sum he had lost to the benefit of his fellow 
men. Then shaking off his gloom, with a light laugh he thought, “ So much 
for my first trial! Well, well, perhaps it is better so! Once bitten, aud we 
don’t thrust our hands in the same mouth again.” 

With a somewhat lighter step he moved down one of the narrow streets on 
his left, and kept on at a sharp pace, whistling as he went. Suddenly, the 
thought struck him, that as he intended leaving Palermo early on the morrow, 
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it would be as well to return to his hotel. As he was moving in that direction 
his quick ear caught a sound at a little distance, as of some one struggling, 
and, while standing to listen, a smothered cry reached him. Quick as thought 
he flew in the direction whence the sound proceeded, and in a narrow alley, 
by the light of the moon, he saw a man bending close down over the prostrate 
form of another. One broad hand was on the victim’s mouth, and in the 
other was clutched a stiletto. 

“ Say you agree, and you are saved ! ” muttered the ruffian. 

“ Never! ” gasped the other. • 

In the next instant the stiletto would have been buried iu his breast, but 
for the grip in which the uplifted arm was held by Frank. A short struggle 
proved to the ruffian that the new comer had the advantage over him in 
strength, and with his wrist still in Frank Hillingworth’s grasp, he demanded 
iu coarse tones “ by what right he meddled with other men’s quarrels ? ” 

“ By that right which every Englishman glories in,” replied Frank ; ‘‘the 
desire to see fair play.” Then, turning to the other person, who, during the 
struggle, had risen from the ground, he said, “ I hope you’ve met with no 
serious harm ? ” 

“ Thanks to your kind interference, none,” he replied. “ May I inquire 
the name of my preserver? ” 

“ Certainly—Frank Hillingworth, to be, if you so will it, at your service, 
till'this scoundrel is out of your path.” 

There was a slight embarrassment in the young Sicilian’s tone as he replied, 
“ I am thankful for your kind offer, though circumstances oblige me to decline 
it. When not taken unawares, as was the case just now, I am twice this 
man’s match.” Then, stepping close to Frank, he whispered distinctly in his 
car, while his companion walked doggedly away, “ Should you chance to meet 
this man again, your wits must aid you. He only forgets an injury when it is 
washed out in blood.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Frank, “but your faces are so concealed beneath those 
hats, that it would be difficult to recognise either of you again.” 

“It matters not whether you know me should we meet, or otherwise ; our 
paths perhaps may never cross again. But for him,” and he pointed towards 
the receding figure of his companion, “ there is on his left cheek a double 
scar, reaching to the nose. Now, farewell; should it ever be in my power to 
serve you, the debt of to-night shall be repaid in part at least, if not to 
the full.” 


“ Every man to his taste,” thought Frank, as he watched the young man 
walk in the direction the other had gone before; “ but mine would not lead 
me into a moonlight walk with a ruffian like that. Now, what can he the 
charm that binds that pair together? The one, a wretch just saved from 
committing murder; the other, evidently one of Nature’s gentlemen, brave, 
and not ungrateful, as was indicated by his parting words. Well, it’s no 
business of mine; and yet I can’t get the young fellow out of my mind.” 

At this instant the moon became dim, and a few large drops dotted the 
ground. Frank quickened his pace, and soon reached his hotel in the Piazza 
Marina. In spite of the night’s adventures he slept well, aud commenced his 
journey in spirits the following morning. 

On his arrival at home he was greeted by his father with a warmth that 
brought the dew of joy to glisten in his eyes. With affection and paternaj 
pride, Mr. Hillingworth noticed the great improvement that time, edu^ati^Sv 
and communion with the world had wrought in his son; and as he 
plated his fine form and noble bearing, it was not without some titjrog&f- 
pridc that he remembered how by his, own exertions he had realised, to add to 
these other gifts, a splendid%$«^J^^ him. 

But a few more years a^^J 5 sjjottld 0od willing, return to England^ 
and reap the reward of hu^oels and anxieties; ;'4| 


CttAPtER II. 

Frank Hillingworth’s return was the signal for partf was 

known that at the death of his father^jf not before, he would WfW&essed of 
great wealth; and in fair Sicily, as in other lands, “ the golden calf” has still 
many worshippers. Thus a year flew by. What changes may not have come 
to pass; what fortunes wasted, victories gained, and, worse than all, what 
broken hopes and severed ties may not lie traced upon the records of that 
short period. 

The opera-house in Catania is crowded. The curtain has risen; a new 
opera is about to he performed. A new opera! What a sensation such an 
event creates in the musical towns of Italy! Yet what little consideration is 
given to it here, where talking and flirting is the order of the night. Frank 
Hillingworth is in that box on the grand tier. Even he heeds not the music ; 
his eyes are not on the stage. In the box with him is a young and beautiful 
girl. Large dark lustrous eyes, that speak plainer than the tongue, light up 
a face pale as marble; round her lofty brow are twisted plaits of ebon Black¬ 
ness. Add to this a perfect figure, two rows of pearly ’teethj with hands 
small, soft, aud exquisitely formed, and you have before you the loveliest; 
creature in all that crowded house. 
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“ And so, Mr. Hilling worth,” said the lady, “ you are about to leave us.” 

“Not till the end of next month,” he replied; “but what difference will 
my departure mate to you ? ” 

“Not much; for you know,” she said, looking at him with a coquettish 
glance, “ we only see you daily in our promenades, during our rides, at all our 
fetes, and nightly at the theatre. This much do I see, and even more, of 
Donna Luisa*”—and she glanced to the corner of the box, in which as usual, 
the duenna was ensconced—“ and yet, if she left to-morrow, I should not 
suffer much.” 

“Pray do not fancy that, in my wildest dreams, I ever thought my 
absence could in any way prove a cause of suffering to you,” said Frank. 

<r And yet,” added the young Sicilian, in a tone in which intense feeling 
seemed to struggle with a tone of badinage, “ you would lose the greatest 
happiness you enjoy if your belief in the devotion of the ladies to you failed.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, Catarina,” replied Frank; “Icare little for the 
devotion of any other than ”-he paused. 

“ Your betrothed ? ” she added, with an inquiring accent. 

He was silent, and as if anxious to avoid further conversation, turned his 
attention to the new opera. The singing was bad, the piece anything but 
good, still his eye was fixed on the stage, till the end of the act. Then a 
sigh of relief from Catarina caused him with a smile to inquire “ how she had 
been amused ? ” 

“ Oh, pretty well,” she replied. “ I have bowed to all my old friends, 
thought a dozen times what a stupid companion an Englishman makes at the 
opera, and am ready to listen with a forgiving heart to any apology you feci 
disposed to make for having sat with your back to me so long.” 

“ Forgive me, then, Catarina, for wilfully depriving myself of the delight 
of gazing on your beauty,” said Frank ; “your society is more than usually 
dangerous to-night.” 

“ And wherefore dangerous ? ” she asked. 

“ Because,” said Frank,” the shrine we are forbidden to worship at should 
at least be safe from homage it is sacrilege to pay.” 

There was a sadness in his tone, which for the instant touched her sympathies, 
and returning his admiring gaze with one of bewitching tenderness, she 
whispered, “ Are you really engaged, then ?” 

“ Engaged this instant in gazing on Nature’s fairest handiwork I ” he 
replied. “ I have never seen you so charming as to-night.” 

“And yet you deny me the gratification of an answer to my question. 
Tell me,” she added, and her quick, ardent glance seemed to read his most 
secret thoughts, “ are you irrevocably engaged ? ” 

“ You so continually remind me,” he replied, a flush flitting across his 
fine face, “of the fact, that I find it difficult to forget. Catarina, why will 
you not let me enjoy this one evening ? ” 

“ Simply because it is my whim, I suppose, and that I seldom thwart,” 
said Catarina; “ the lady is, I conclude, English.” He bowed assent. 

“ Being so,” she continued, “ is of course perfection, and well worthy of 
you.” There was a touch of sadness in her voice, as laying her hand lightly 
on his arm, she added, “Tell me, is she really and truly worthy of you ? ” 

“"Worthy of me! Oh, would that I were more deserving of her! ” 

“ Oh! ” cried Catarina, “ I suppose she is one of those angelic beings 
whose purity acts as a torch to exhibit the less worthy natures of others. 
It is well she comes not here; we Sicilians should dose greatly by com¬ 
parison with such perfection. Lovely, too, no doubt. Oh! have pity on 
my intense curiosity, and give me a mental sketch of her.” 

He closed his eyes as if with a view of calling up the distant 
image to his mind, that he might the better describe it to his lovely com¬ 
panion. It seemed an age to her before his lids were unclosed again; 
and then, the deep blue orbs were fixed on her faultless face, with an open 
honest gaze, from which all trace of admiration and love had flown. Deeply 
did she repent of her folly and curiosity; for she knew in that brief space 
that in fancy he had wandered back «to his native land, gazed on the pure 
gentle face of his betrothed, bathed perhaps in tears, as he last had seen it; 
tears wrung from a loving heart mourning his departure. Catarina’s reign 
was over for that night*, and with an art beyond her years, she made no 
effort to regain the lost empire. Perhaps, could he have read her heart at that 
instant, the fetters she was so diligently preparing for him would never 
havjj^been permitted to twine themselves around his heart, and much misery 
wb$|$H)hus have been spared. I 

Franlc Hillingworth became highly amusing, and both of them, as if by | 
common consent, avoided the lateof conversation. Towards the end 
of the opera, Frank, addressing Donnat Luisa,~§aid, “ Can you tell me who is 
that handsome dark person* lesttffng agaihstthepillar opposite ? ” 

^ “No, indeed,” she replied; “ I have vainly' endeavoured to discover his 
name.. He is here, I observe, nightly. I have frequently joked my little 
charge eg his evident admiration of herself, and scolded her for not showing 
signs oCffi^easnje^atTrra- constant gaze.” 

“ Ah r*^S«*ghingly said Catkrina, 4iso long as he only gives me silent 
admiration, I shall find it difficult to be angry with him.” 

“ His devotion is perhaps gratifying to you,” said Frank ; and there was a 
touch of vexation in his tone which was not lost on Catarina. 

“ Now,” thought she, “ this man may be useful to me; there is triumph in 
having such a handsome and elegant admirer.” 

With a view of testing her power, she suffered her glance to rest for a 
second on the stranger’s'expressive face. The effect was electrical. The cjuiet 
form that was resting against the pillar started iuto life, a light awoke in his 
large eyes, a flush on his cheek, and Frank, who was looking at him, marked 
the change, and thought he never saw so handsome a man before; but a 
jealous pang connected the start he had observed in some manner Vith his 
fair companion, on whom he cast a hasty glance. She was leaning back in 
her seat, and for the first time listening with apparent earnestness to the 
music. Soon afterwards the curtain fell, and they quitted the theatre. There' 
was some unusual delay in getting to the carriage, and Donna Luisa, just as 


she was stepping in, slipped, and would have fallen, but for the aid of a 
gentleman who was standing near. She thanked him warmly, and suffered 
him to hand her into her place. Catarina’s arm was through Frank Hilling- 
worth’s ; but with a glance full of laughing mischief she withdrew it and took 
the extended hand of the stranger, who, after he had seen the. party safely 
seated, took off his hat with the utmost grace, and exhibited the handsome 
features of Catarina’s unknown admirer. The distance from the theatre home 
was short; and as the ladies made their adieus, Catarina whispered to Frank, 
“ Mind you do not forget your engagement to join us at Nicolosi. Papa has 
made arrangements to remain there a fortnight, and he hopes to see much of 
you during that time.” She held her ungloved hand to Frank; it was so 
soft, so small, he might well be excused for pressing it tenderly while he 
assured her he accepted the invitation with infinite pleasure. 

Frank was far from satisfied with himself as he walked leisurely and 
thoughtfully home. Contrary to usual custom, his father was in the drawing¬ 
room when he entered. Frank ventured to hope that nothing unpleasant 
had occurred to keep him from his rest. 

“No, my boy,” said his father. “I have been reading letters from 
England. You, I suppose, have as usual been at the opera. Have a care, 
my boy, that you do not let these gay, thoughtless Catanese teach you to 
forget my precious pet Marian. I have never ceased, since I first knew the 
dear child, to wish that you and she were one. Your poor mother’s death-bed 
was blessed by the thought that such a sunbeam was destined to shine upon 
her only child’s future. Good night, Frank, good night! Don’t take it 
amiss that I counsel you thus. Youth will bo youth; and sometimes a word 
of warning saves a world of pain.” 

Those affectionate tones rang on Frank’s ears long after all besides himself 
in the house were buried in peaceful slumber. For awhile he sat, after he 
had reached his chamber, almost without thought. In his listless hand was 
clasped the portrait he had gazed upon with so much admiration and devotion 
at Palermo. Twice he made an effort to unclose the little clasp ; but, as if 
unworthy to view those lovely lineaments now, the fingers relaxed their hold, 
and the picture lay unopened on the table. Before falling iuto an uneasy 
slumber, he marked out for himself quite another line of conduct. To begin, 
he would write to Catarina in the morning, and excuse himself from the visit 
to Nicolosi. She would guess why. Had he not told her she was dangerously 
interesting to him, or something to that effect ? Yes, yes—her woman’s 
heart would sympathise with him, and approve of his caution in avoiding her 
fascinating society. 

Chapter TIL 

The morning was far advanced when Frank awoke. Half-ashamed of the 
idle habit he had lately contracted of wasting the early hours in bed, he rose, 
and formed a thousand plans of future amendment. Amongst other things, he 
persuaded himself that he could, without much self-denial, refrain for a whole 
week from visiting the opera, and by that time Catarina would be at Nicolosi, 
so that a considerable period must necessarily elapse before they should meet 
again. He opened his desk, and wrote a cold note to her to the effect that he 
had forgotten, when he accepted the invitation, a prior engagement, which 
would prevent his having the pleasure of joining her there. As he settled 
the note, his eye caught the case in which Marian’s likeness lay enshrined. 
With a conscience quieted by his late employment he opened it, and the 
old, old expression was on his face as he bent long and tenderly over those 
bright features. What is it that dims the glass ? Oh! do not wipe it off; 
that repentant tear is welcome as the dew of evening to the thirsty flower ! 
Surely he has been premature in believing himself unfaithful to his early love; 
mere admiration of Catarina’s beauty and grace has hitherto chained him to 
her side; he has been but one among the many of her admirers, and she, 
knowing him to bo engaged, has accepted his homage as a tribute to her 
beauty. 

Satisfied with these reasonings, he sees no object in dispatching the note. 
He must keep his appointment, and show the fair Catarina that he is proof 
against her spells. Alas! for those who trust in their own strength. Don 
Fernando della Rocca’s villa, a square edifice, with a jaunty little belvedere 
running out from one corner, is situated eleven miles up Mount iEtna. It is 
the grape season, when too the delicious opuntias, the best fruit yielding of 
cactuses, are in full perfection; and, at the earnest solicitation of his daughter, 
she and her duenna are there for a short time with him. Frank Hillingworth 
has a bed at Nicolosi in a small hotel, but the greatest part of his time is 
spent at the Cassino, as Don Fernando’s pretty villa is called. There are 
pleasant excursions to Monte Vittori and Monte Rosso; mornings spent in 
listening to the splendid organ in the Benedictine monastery; evening walks 
and sunsets, which give to the delighted gazers a view unsurpassed in the 
whole world. Here may be seen mingled together pines, chestnuts, and 
beeches ; magnificent pastures, flocks, and herds; park-like scenery, splendid 
woods, and, in the distance, the dark sea, pursuing its mysterious course. The 
magic of antiquity adds an additional spell to the wild music of the thirds and 
' the perfume of the flowers. To wander amid such scenes as these, day by 
day, in the society of a lovely girl, whose proud will is bent on conquest, 
would prove no light ordeal for one older, and far more firm of purpose than 
Frank Hillingworth has proved himself to be. 

Oh! why has she not singled from among her gay and rich companions 
one whose undivided heart might become hers without shame to itself, or 
agony to another. Why does she not respect his struggles to resist her 
spells, and withdrawing from his society, leave him to happiness and his 
early love. His brow is not without a cloud even now as he sits, Datarina’s 
hand in his, beneath that palm-tree’s shade. She has a rare and touching 
voice, though her words flow from a heart unsound within, as she says,— 

“ Frank, dear Frank, I am going to ask you such a favour! Will you 
grant it ? ” 

“If possible, love,” was his reply. 

“ Then,” said she, “ let me just have one look at the face of-” 
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Without allowing time for her to mention the name, he drew the case from 
its hiding-place, laid it in her hand, and his eye, as if in search of something, 
wandered far, far over the lovely landscape that lay before him. Perhaps lie 
was looking for the peace of mind that was his before he had bartered the 
bliss of the past for the allurements of the present. 

“ She looks quite a child/’ said Catarina, returning the likeness. “ From 
this I should take her to be a simple village maid, joyous and happy, whose 
gentle heart is incapable of intense emotion. Nevertheless I ought to feel a 
very little jealous at your wearing this now. Should you not write to her ? 
It is cruel to let her still believe you faithful.” 

“I wrote four days ago,” replied Frank, as again he cast his eyes towards 
the distant sea. 

Catarina, well was it for you that he did not see that triumphant expression 
which kindled at his words! 

“Four days ago,” said she, trying to modulate her voice to its usual sweet¬ 
ness. “ Then you were not ill when you sent that excuse for a whole day’s 
absence ? ” 

“Not ill in body,” he replied; “but the uprooting of old associations, the 
breaking of ties long years have had a gentle hand in weaving, is a task 
which you, at leasts might pardon me for executing in solitude, and with 
sufficient self-rcproftch to render me anything but a desirable companion.” 

“ You have my forgiveness,” said Catarina, giving him her hand, and with it 
one of her sweetest smiles. “ What a glorious landscape lies before us! and see 
here is the cave into whose dark recesses, with two torches lighted in the 
crater’s flame, Ceres penetrated in search of her daughter, the lovely Proser¬ 
pine. Were I a man I would be almost satisfied to accept the kingdom Pluto 
inherited, to have with it the power to carry off the one I prize.” 

“ Catarina, you are scarcely serious'? ” he said, releasing her hand. ; 

In the silence that ensued Frank was thinking if Marian had been there, I 
how she would have gazed on the plains of Enna, and pitied the fate of poor 
Proserpine, and the anguish of her mother. The contrast between the 
two natures never struck him so forcibly before. 

“ Of course you know,” said Catarina, anxious to divert his mind from her 
unlucky speech, “ that Nicolosi is Bellini’s birthplace ? ” 

“ Yes,” he replied; “I was only wondering, as we walked here, if his feet 
had ever pressed the spot we trod. Wonderful being ! And to die so young! 
Should not you like to have known him ? ” 

“ Perhaps I should,” she replied; “ but let us return home. Everything 
I say appears to make you sad, and ——. . . i 

“Nothing but gaiety suits your taste, fair Catarina.” He said this kindly, 
but his words were not without their sting; still she was so pleased to find 
that he had written to Marian, that she could not find the smallest room for 
anger in her heart. She knew that enough of the old flame remained for the 
slightest breath to fan it into a blaze brighter than before. Now, the die 
was cast, and she was triumphant! How beautiful she looked that night! 
Even her father, with a playfulness unusual with him, complimented her on 
the lightness of her step, and the brightness of her eye. On Frank Hilling- 
worth’s ear alone did her joyous laugh grate harshly. He expected that she 
would have sympathised with him more in the trial he had undergone in 
making his perfidy known to Marian; and that she did not do so, strange as it 
may seem, broke a link of the chain with which she had bound him. From 
this time, being much in her society, the scales fell gradually from his eyes, 
and he grew familiar with the fact that the richest jewels are not always laid 
in the brightest casket; still he had made his choice of his own free will, and 
the thought of breaking the vows he had plighted Catarina never for one 
instant entered into his mind. 

Two months after the visit to Mount JEtna, Frank was sitting at an open 
Avindow with Catarina, Avondering hoAV he ever could have found her con¬ 
versation entertaining, when, wreathing some natural flowers in her splendid 
hair, she suddenly said, “ Look, Frank! are not these flowers becoming ? ” 
Mechanically he gazed on her proud beauty, and replied, with a sigh, “Very.” 

“ Oh, dear, what a doleful knight you have become of late,” said Catarina. 
“ Do say something more complimentary than that sad ‘ Very.’ Come, put 
aside that dolorous air. I want to be amused and admired. How I do miss 
the opera! ” 

“Are you so fond of music then, Catarina? ” he asked. 

“I think it aids conversation,” she replied. “Now you, for instance, 
are much more entertaining there than when we spend an evening alone. 
Your manner is more affectionate, too. How is it, dear Frank, ivith the 
full knowledge that you have for my sake severed the ties of years, I still 
require a constant assurance of your love to prevent me from doubting 
its strength ? ” 

“ You are, I suppose, exacting ? ” said Frank. 

“Is that, think you, the only reason?” she asked; and her dark oyes 
seemed to pierce into his very soul. 

He was struck with the splendour of her beauty, and returning her gaze 
Avith something like the old tenderness, he said, taking her hand in his, “ It 
is unkind to doubt me.” * 

“Then will I do so no more,” said Catarina. “ But tell me, Frank, may I 
for this one night speak on the forbidden subject? ” 

His brow grew troubled; but he suffered her to proceed, and after a slight 
pause, she added—“I want to know, as you think it so unlucky to marry a 
cousin, Avhy you engaged yourself to Marian ? and why, being engaged, you 
Avere not alloAved to correspond with each other ? Answer these’ two ques¬ 
tions, and I will trespass on forbidden ground no more.” 

By the painful silence which ensued, she kneAV the past was still an 
agonising theme for him to enter upon. Rousing himself with an, effort, he 
said—“ j w ill, as you vvish it, relieve your curiosity on the subject of 
my first love. My uncle Robert, Avho is my father’s favourite brother, bad 
the misfortune to lose his wife a few months after their marriage. For a 
while he was inconsolable, but grief seldom lasts for ever; and in a few years 
lie married again. His second wife was a widow Avith an only daughter. My 


uncle’s home became a second Eden. Its mistress, excellent, clever creature, 
was admired and respected by every one; and her daughter, Avith her bright 
face and gentle ways, grew to be the pet of all. My father, on the occasion 
of his visiting England, when Marian Avas fifteen years of age, became so 
attached to her, that he conceived a strong desire for us to be united. My 
aunt had no objection, and it was agreed between them that I should finish 
my education near my uncle’s house, in order that we might be thrown 
together as much as possible, Avithout a hint being given to us respecting our 
parents’ Avishes. All this I Avas told after I had proposed to Marian. Of 
course I spent much of my time at my uncle’s, and from the moment Marian’s 
radiant form first crossed my view, till circumstances threw our paths together, 
Catarina—no shadow ever came between us.” 

“ButAvhy,” said Catarina, “if your parents Avere so anxious for the match, 
were you not permitted to write to each other ? ” 

“Because,” he mournfully replied, “my aunt, it would seem, knew me 
better than I did myself. She feared a change might come over me, and as 
we were both so young, she Avished to test our love by a two years’ separa¬ 
tion and silence ; for she said if Ave Avere proof against’that, a life of mutual 
affection and happiness Avould lie before us. The tAvo years have passed, and 
I am hourly expecting Marian’s first and last letter.” 

There was something so inexpressibly touching in his tone, as he finished 
this little history, that if Catarina had possessed even the semblance of a 
heart, it must have melted into pity. Yet no; in place of yielding some little 
sympathy, wounded vanity urged her to exclaim, “ F,or my part I think your 
aunt Avas quite right. These family arrangements "never do end happily.” 
And, as if Aveary Avith the attention his words had demanded, she yaAvned 
slightly, looked at a tiny watch which she Avore set in a bracelet, and said it 
Avas growing late. 

# Frank obeyed the hint; and reminding her that the morroiv was fixed for 
his departure from Catania for some Aveeks, she laughingly exclaimed, “ To 
punish you for leaving me so long, I shall enjoy myself during your absence, 
go to the opera, and let the light of my smile draAv some of my old admirers 
round me again. Are you jealous at all ? ” 

“ When I have cause,” he replied “ Avhich I hope may never be the case.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Catarina. “But in order that you may 
not forget me, I have a little present for you.” And as he pressed her hand 
at parting she left in his a small packet. 

Chapter IY. 

By the light of the first lamp Frank paused to examine Catarina’s gift. It 
proved to be a beautifully executed miniature of herself. “ She is very 
handsome,” sighed ho. “ But do I love her ?” 

When Frank reached home he found his father aAvaiting his return, to 
furnish him Avith final instructions respecting the business oil Avhich he was 
leaving home. Having received them, Frank was about to retire, Avhen his 
father in an affectionate manner laid his hand on his shoulder and said, 
“ What will you give me for news from England ?” 

A ghastly smile was Frank’s only answer. 

“ Come, guess Avho this is from ?” said his father ; and he held a letter in 
his hand. In vain did he wait for a reply; and noticing the extreme paleness 
of his son’s face he added—“ Here it is. Read it, and be happy! I have 
reason to believe mother and daughter will be here in less time than you 
dream of.” 

Mechanically Frank took the letter, pressed his father’s hand, and moved’ 
to his chamber. As he entered, its very stillness struck a chill to him. He 
took his lamp, opened the letter, and, Avith a heart whose heavy beat tolled a 
melancholy dirge over the grave of lost affection, he read the folloAving :— 

“ My poor dear Cousin, —You must not think, if I call you back to scenes 
and emotions of the past, that I do it with a vieAV of unnecessarily Avounding 
your feelings; my object in speaking of myself is to spare you that tantalising 
speculation on by-gones and the future, which is so hard for a sensitive nature 
to bear. 

“ Do you remember, dear Frank, when Ave were all but children together, 
how, whether I was right or wrong, you ever took sides Avith me; and how 
mamma always said I ought to have been a boy, since riding, driving, fishing, 
and scampering about with you formed my principal pleasure ? She Avas 
right; it did. I kneAV no joy apart from you, yet I never for one moment, as 
the pleasant years fleAV by, dreamed my love Avas other than that of a cousin. 
One evening—how vividly it is before me iioav—I laughingly joked you oil 
the idle manner in Avhioh you were suffering some weeds to carry your float 
away, when, casting aside your rod and line, you took my hands in yours, and 
murmured ‘Marian, dear Marian!’< Then,.as those tones thrilled upon my 
ear, I knew that my affection for you must ever have been such as those feel 
Avho love but once! How often since that evening have I revisited the little 
stream, trying to recall the blissful sensation I then experienced. I was there 
by a singular coincidence when my mother brought your letter to me. Of all the 
pure and beautiful things in nature, a mother’s heart is the most lovely, the 
least selfish. A lingering kiss Avas imprinted on ray brow as she left in my 
hand that Avhich she kneAV would o^en to me a future, divested of all that 
hitherto had rendered its contemplation sweet and pleasant. 

“Filled Avith presentiments of ill, I broke the seal; and, Avithout a 
sigh or exclamation, read page after page to the end. Poor Frank ! What 
agony it must have cost you to Avrite those Avords to me! I closed my eyes to 
shut them from my vieAV. Still did the lids seem Avide apart, and every line 
appear distinct before my mind. My mother returned, and led me like an 
infant home. She laid me on my bed, darkened the room, and would have 
left it but for a sharp cry that arrested her. It wa6 but a word, ‘ Mother ! ’ 
and then I lay for hours on the only heart that never has known, never oan 
knoAv change to me. 

“ It has been a subject of Avonder to me since, how she could maintain such 
silence as to the cause of my misery. But it was better so. She guessed 
all that had come to pass, and left me to speak or not according to the heart’s 
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dictation. A fortnight afterwards I put the letter in her hand; but she 
returned it, saying, ‘ My poor child, I have a friend in Catania, who tells me 
all that passes' The worst is over now. You have struggled bravely, and 
resignation has already dawned; but there is one more trial for you. Wc 
must win your uncle to forgive Frank’s perfidy to you, and gain his sanction 
to his marriage with your rival. It would render our lives miserable to feel 
you were the°cause of Frank’s being left penniless by his father, which I am 
sure will be the case, unless you move him to forgive and forget the disap¬ 
pointment he will experience at having his long cherished plans thus thwarted 
and destroyed.’ 

“ Frank, dear Frank ! till this is accomplished I shall know no rest night or 
clay ; but once let me sec you pardoned and happy, and then there is not in all 
England a placid river whose quiet course will now more evenly than will the 
whole tenure of my future life. As a tree, when divested or its luxuriant 
foliage can the better brave the winds, so I, bereft of youth’s most precious 
hopes, have in the great game of life but little left to lose. There was a time 
when Pride said, ‘Forget him, he has deceived you, and is no longer worthy of 
a thoughtbut almost in the same breath, the memory of the past whispered 
‘As long as the summer flowers bloom, and the winter winds howl, will lie 
who made the one sweet and the other musical to you, remain engraven on 
your memory! ’ 

“ Frank, we shall meet again, and soon. The only favour I ask is that the 
past may never be alluded to in any way between us. You arc free! Free 
to give the hand I now resign for ever to one who from my soul I hope will 
ensure your earthly felicity; free, as you were before, in tones that will never 
fall upon my ear again, you whispered “ Marian.” 

Two, three, four o’clock struck. The lamp had died out iri its socket, and 
the sun i.u robes of gold had risen, and sent his brightest rays to illuminate the 
letter whieh Frank, seated in the chair he had occupied all night, still held in 
his hand. Those forgiving and unselfish words had carried him back to his 
native land ; had placed him once again face to face with her who had penned 
them; and when he woke from this bewildering dream, he felt that a gem 
had fallen from the casket of existence which nothing would restore. Carefully 
he folded the letter, and taking from its hiding-place the portrait of Marian, 
before he laid them side by side in his desk, bent over them tenderly for a few 
minutes; then closing the lid noiselessly, as if some loved form lay buried 
within, he locked the desk, and commenced preparations for his journey. His 
father was in the breakfast-room before him, and rallied him merrily on his 
want of appetite, till he saw that Frank looked really ill, and then in a fond 
tone he said, “ Cheer up—cheer up! All will be right when Marian comes. 
A little rogue!—How my old heart does ache to see her again ! Her mother, 
fond, silly woman, says ‘ Her illness has improved her in looks and manner.’ 
I wonder what sort of illness can improve perfection.” 

“ Has Marian been ill asked Frank, growing paler than he was before. 

“ To'be sure she has,” replied his father. “I thought the letter I gave you 
would inform you of that; but I suppose she didn’t like to frighten you. Her 
mother tells me she was despaired of for a fortnight. But it’s all right now ; 
and if we once get her here, the sooner you are married the better; for I am 
growing old, and hope not to quit this world before my heart’s dearest wish is 
brought to pass. Good bye ! God bless you! These are your instructions,” 
he added, giving him some papers, which Frank received in silence; then 
shaking his father’s hand warmly, he departed, and pursued his journey to 
Syracuse with an altered mien. Amid the most bitter self-upbraidings and 
unavailing regrets, Marian, with her girlish beauty and unselfish nature, was 
ever before his vision, in conjunction with the stern reality of his voluntary 
renunciation of her for ever, in favour of such a rival as his own weak, vain 
heart had given her. 

Mr. Hillingworth felt sure that something had gone wrong with his son 
on the eve of his departure from home; and as lie feared some little indis¬ 
cretion might have rendered pecuniary aid necessary, he blamed himself for 
not having asked the question boldly. About a month afterwards he sat at 
his desk inditing a letter to Frank, full of love and solicitude, with the inten¬ 
tion of inclosing a liberal sum in it. He had almost accomplished his task, 
when the heat of the day obliged him to desist and court some repose. It 
was siesta time, and the lava streets, in their all but utter quietude, wore a 
deserted aspect; awnings were drawn over the bazaars; shop-doors were 
securely barricaded, and a sleepy silence reigned around. This was broken 
after awhile by a sound like distant thunder. On, on it came, nearer and 
nearer to the drowsy town. Then rattling through the silent streets it 
stopped suddenly at the Hotel Etna. It was the diligence, and from it 
alighted two ladies, who ordered a carriage to be in readiness for them in 
half an hour. The elder of the two then begged the landlady to show them 
into some quiet room where they could be accommodated with refreshments. 

“Do you feel very tired?” said the elder lady to her companion, after 
they were seated in an upper chamber, and had taken a little wine and 
fruit. 

“ Yes, mamma, a little; but I have borne the journey much better than I 
expected. Don’t look so anxious; I shall 60 on be my own old self again.” 

“ Heaven send it! ” said her mother, with a sigh. 

The half hour soon passed away, and the carriage was announced. 

Mrs. Hillingworth, for it was she, looked at Marian with an uneasy expres¬ 
sion, in answer to which Marian said, with a powerful attempt at firmness, 
“ I' am quite ready, dear mamma. Have no fear for me,” she whispered, 
as they seated themselves in the vehicle ; “ I am equal to my task.” 

“ Well,” said an old porter, who ‘was lazily standing at the hotel, as the 
two ladies drove off, “ I’ve seen a few English visitors to this place in my 
time, but never, to my mind, have my eyes rested on anythiug so lovely as 
that young thing. She doesn’t seem long for this world, though; it’s a true 
saying that the most beautiful flowers are gathered first.” 

By this time, as if by magic, the street had suddenly become lively with 
ay equipages, filled with the beauty and fashion of Catania; the ladies, 
ressed in gaudy attire, having a bright if not fascinating appearance. Many 
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among that thoughtless crowd were struck with the exquisite beauty of 
Marian, as she and her mother were driven slowly through the streets to 
Mr. Hillingworth’s door. 

But few minutes were suffered to elapse after they were shown into a cool 
quiet room before the master of the house entered. “ God bless you! ” was 
his salutation to his sister-in-law, as he kissed her forehead; then, opening 
wide his arms, he uttered the word “darling,” and closed them round poor 
Marian. For some minutes he found it difficult to articulate, but then, 
pushing her away from his breast as if to get a better view of her features, he 
said, “ That illness has stolen all the roses, my precious! But we’ll have Frank 
home at once, and see if he cannot find a way to restore them. Thank Heaven, 
you came before I bad despatched my letter to him. I must add a few words 
now—blissful words they’ll be to him! Oh ! I am not so old but that I can 
remember my own youth.” 

Marian gently relieved herself from her uncle’s arms, and begged permission 
to retire for a few minutes, as she needed rest. With a mingled expression 
of pity aud disappointment visible on his features, be rang the bell, and 
desired the servants to show the ladies to their room. But Marian approached 
her uncle with a blanched cheek, and taking a paper from her reticule she 
placed it in his hand, saying, “Read that before you finish the letter you 
spoke of, and may the God of all mercies incline your heart to pity and 
forgiveness! ” 

She glided out of the room, leaving with him the story of her unhappiness, 
couched in such terms that in the first blush of his hitter disappointment he 
could scarcely say which was most to blame, she or his absent son. He only 
knew that the hope which had lightened the labour of years was wrecked; 
the dream of his old age destroyed, and in his anger the letter he had com¬ 
menced to Frank was torn into shreds, and another substituted full of 
reproaches, concluding with a command that he would not seek admittance 
into his house during Marian’s sojourn there. The letter despatched, he 
made use of the time the ladies were resting to steel his heajrt as much as in 
him lay against them both ; but as hour after hour passed by, and they did not 
appear, anxiety got the better of anger. He stepped quietly up to their room, 
and knocking softly at the door, demanded permission to enter. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Hillingworth; and as he obeyed the summons, he 
beheld Marian’s pale lace resting on her mother’s shoulder. 

“ What is it, my pretty one ? ” said he, as he placed a chair for himself 
close to them. “ I fear you are very ill.” And he took the little hand that 
lay in her lap and held it tenderly in his. A few bright drops that rolled 
down her marble cheeks made the only answer. 

“ She is fatigued,” said her mother. 

“Yes,” added Marian, catching at this excuse, “I am very, very tired. A 
good night’s rest, and I shall be better—almost well.” 

Something very near the real truth must have been in the minds of all 
three, as they sat silent and sad, the shades of night encompassing their forms 
—the gloom of despair gathering round tlieir hearts. 

The deep dejection that settled on Mr. Hillingworth was a source of great 
pain to Marian. She soon became aware that he attributed her delicate state 
of health to the circumstances that had occurred, and anxious for Frauk’s 
sake to remove this impression, she affected a cheerfulness she could not feel, 
and proposed, by way of amusement, drives and excursions in the neighbour¬ 
hood. She even begged earnestly to be taken to the opera; and so in a 
state of all but dissipation a month passed away, till even the mother’s heart 
was half inclined to believe that the flush on her darling’s cheek was a sign of 
returning health. 

Chapter V. 

Where was Catarina all this time ? As usual, at all places where amuse¬ 
ment could be found. For the first week after Frank’s departure she missed 
him continually, and his letters were her greatest treasures; but, as time flew 
by, she received them less frequently, and those she did get! were less satis¬ 
factory. She was not one to bear disappointment with submission. 

“Do you know, Catarina,” said Donna Luisa, one evening when they were 
as usual in the theatre, “ I think you have lost the pride for which you were 
once so famous, or you would at once write and inform your lover that unless 
he can give an excellent excuse for his silence, you must consider yourself free. 
He is not the only one in Catarina’s chains,” and she glanced pointedly at a 
form which, as usual, was leaning against a pillar opposite to their box. 

“True,” said Catarina; “but I cannot lightly resign him. I hate all 
English women. They were held up to me even in childhood as patterns. I 
have supplanted one, and glory in my triumph.” 

“ It is not so much that, as that you are a slave to your love,” said the 
duenna. “If he devoted himself to another before your very face, you 
would-” 

Catarina seized her arm firmly, and her clasp tightened to pain as she 
muttered, “ Avenge myself! ” 

At this instant a new acquaintance, Don Gregorio della Torre, entered the 
box, and, after the first salutations and compliments were over, he said, “Have 
you seen the new star that has lately appeared among us ? ” 

“No,” was the reply; “I have been here almost nightly, and have only 
seen the old artists.” 

“ It is of one of the audience I am speaking,” said Don Gregorio ; “quite 
a young girl, and with the exception of yourself, the handsomest I ever saw. 
Half Catania is wild for an introduction to her.” 

“ I should like to see her,” said Catarina. “ Can you manage it for me ? ” 

“With pleasure,” he replied ; “ my sister’s box is near enough for you to 
g*etan excellent view of her ; and, as her attention is generally directed to the 
sta»e, you can gaze without giviug offence.” 

The exchange of boxes was soon made, and then there was no occasion for 
Don Gregorio to point her out to Catarina, for the lady’s extreme beauty 
attracted all eyes. The bend of her neck, the small round head, the innocent 
features, nil seemed familiar to Catarina, although she could no more tell 
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where she had seen them, than she could account for the jealousy which filled 
her heart as she gazed. 

“ Are you pleased with her appearance ? ” inquired Don Gregorio. 
“Perfectly/' was the reply. 

“ Well, then,” continued he, “just look at the back of the third box from 
her, and you will sec a gentleman with his head turned towards her, having 
his face buried in his hands as if to conceal it.” 

“I see,” said.Catarina, as she fixed her eyes with a steadfast*searching 
look upon the object in question. “ What of him ? ” 

“ He has been here each night she has visited the theatre,” replied Don 
Gregorio. “ lie appears to worship her, aud seems as desirous of keeping 
out of her sight, as he does of having her for ever in his. But sec! a 
crowd of admirers are entering the beauty’s box. How coldly she bows to 
them, and how beaming that smile she has vouchsafed to old Mr. Hilling- 
worth, who has just arrived. 

As if she had been stung, Catarina rose from her seat, for she knew then 
where she had seen that lovely face before, and with a glittering eye and 

S roud mien, she gave her hand to Don Gregorio to hand her back to her 
uenna. On entering her own box again, she bent her stately head in token 
of adieu to him, and he withdrew. For some seconds she was engaged in a 
fierce struggle for mastery over herself; then taking a purse from a white 
satin bag, she put it in "Donna Luisa’s hand, saying, “Before I quit the 
theatre I must know who that is,” and she directed her attention to the 
figure her late- companion had pointed out to her. “ Discover this, or 
return to me no more ! ” 

Like a beautiful statue lighted by unnatural fires within, she awaited 
Donna Luisa’s return. She came just before the curtain fell. One look at 
her countenance, which expressed by turns pity, astonishment, and terror, 
was enough. Neither spoke. The audience rose to depart, and as Catarina, 
was passing out, her searching glance rested for an instant on one who in 
answer to the look was soon with a flushed cheek at her side. She whispered 
a few words to him, which had the effect of irradiating hi» face with joy, 
and hastened to her carriage. On reaching home, she said, “ Donna Luisa, 
I shall want you to go out with me when the household is at rest.” 

When the domestics had retired, she softly opened the duenna’s door, and 
beckoned her to follow. They soon reached the garden; and Catarina 
placing her companion at a small door that led into a narrow lane, desired 
her to have no fear, as she should not go many paces off. The instant she 
appeared in the lane a tall figure approached to where she stood, and falling 
on one knee was-about to speak, when she, holding up before him a trinket 
in the shape of a heart, demanded if she was right in concluding that trinket 
and the accompanying lines came from him. 

“ Lady, can you forgive my boldness if I answer yes ?” was the reply. 

“It is well,” said Catarina. “I can forgive; and will reward you with 
the hand you say you covet, if you will do me one favour.” 

“ Oh, heaven, name it! ” said he. “ There is, with such a boon in view, 
nothing I will not accomplish.” 

“Listen, Don Filippo,” said Catarina; he started, and she continued, “You 
see I have made it my business to ascertain your name, and your antecedents 
are not unknown to me. But fear not; your secret is safe.” 

There was a pause; and, when she resumed, it was with a less confident 
voice. “ Did you see me leave my box to-night ? ” she asked. 

“Yes; and pardon me if I am wrong, but I fancied you left it to get a 
better view of your beautiful rival,” he replied. 

“ I was not deceived then. And the other one—you know him.” The 
beating of her pulses shook her voice, as she whispered, “ He must be removed 
from my path for ever. Do this, and I am yours! ” 

“ Lady, I slay only in self defence,” said Don Filippo. 

“I have known men ere now,” replied Catarina, with a touch of scorn in 
her tone, “provoke a quarrel on the plea of rivalry. But I see we are wasting 
words. I thank you for the lesson my vanity has received from your 
prudence,” she rejoined, as she moved to the garden-door. 

“ One moment, lady,” said Don Filippo. “ Had you bade me tear my right 
arm from its socket, tend upon a crowd of my fellow-men afflicted with the 
plague, or go unarmed into a den of hungry beasts of prey, it would have 
been my priae to do your behest. But there are reasons why my conscience 

will not allow me to do the thing you now ask. Yet-” 

“ Enough ! ” she cried; “ you refuse the favour I ask, and we part for ever.” 
Artfully she held towards him her hand, that small, soft hand, whose touch 
she knew would thrill-to his soul. He took it in his clasp, held it between 
both his own, and then with an irresistible impulse, pressed it to his heart 
and to his lips. 'With a sigh of intense agony he relinquished it, and fled 
from a temptation ho found it so difficult to resist. 

Catarina joined Donna Luisa, fully convinced that her wish would be 
accomplished in spite of Don Filippo’s refusal. Silence had held dominion 
over the narrow lane bift three minutes, when a man with a slouched hat 
sprang over the lone wall, muttering to himself, “So one refuses the job and 
another accepts it. Thus can I satisfy my own desire for revenge, and win 
the pardon of my chief for my attack on him.” Then he, too, went away in 
the track of the other, and all was silent. 

CHAPTER V. 

“Marian, my pet, I do really think that you are growing stronger,” said 
Mr. Hillingworth to her in a tone that quite belied his words. • “ Let us 
see. It is six weeks since your arrival, and you have already lost your cough,” 
and a tear came in his eye as he listened to her sweet voice assuring him she 
was, she quite hoped, in a fair way to recovery. 

“ There is one thing, and only one, that would be sure to cure me,” and 
she laid her hand in his with a look of such deep entreaty that he turned 
away his head from her as he exclaimed, “ Name it not. I know what you 
would say, but you cannot win me to forgive him, aud if he dares to add to 
his perfidy to you the folly of uniting himself to Catarina della Kocca, my 


curse shall accompany the act! Oh, why,” he added, turning to his sister-in- 
law, “did you impose such a trial as a long absence without a line from one 
to the other, when you knew my heart was set upon their union ! It is this 
that has caused the destruction of my hopes, I feel assured.” 

“ Brother, you are angry now, and I forgive your words,” said Mrs. Hil- 
lingworth. “A little reflection will prove to you that all is for the best. 
Better Frank should change before than after marriage.” 

“ When, tell me,” he asked angrily, “ did any of bis race do that ? 
Heavens ! how thatjgjoor-bell is ringing’! Will no one open it ? ” 

ihen came a pause of some seconds, and a noise of feet moving upstairs 
into Frank’s room. Fearing to alarm tho ladies by exhibiting any anxiety as to 
the cause of the footsteps above, Mr. Hillingworth closed the door as lie left 
the room and proceeded to bis son’s apartment. There, pale and wounded, 
on the bed lay Frank. A stranger was standing by his side, who introduced 
himself as a surgeon, and said he was called up late the night before to see a 
gentleman who lay with a wound in his back at the Caffe Sicilian o ; that the 
patient had been sensible once during the night, when he had merely given 
instructions to be taken as soon as possible to his own home, without alluding 
in any way to the cause of his suffering. ° 

“I am quite at a loss,” continued the surgeon, “as to the real cause of his 
extreme illness, the wound being such as will trouble him but little; con¬ 
sequently I should advise you to lose no time in sending for his own medical 
attendant, who, from knowing his constitution, will be a better jud^e of the 
case than I am.” ° 

Mr. Hillingworth thanked the surgeon for his attention to his son, and as 
he accompanied him to the door, the father’s eye rested on a parcel directed 
to Frank Hillingworth, Esq. “ Can you tell me where this came from ? ” 
said he, to a servant who was standing near. 

“ It was in the carriage with my young master’s portmanteau,” replied 
the man. 

As Mr. Hillingworth took up the parcel there was a rattle of money inside, 
and he put it carefully away. 

The family surgeon was sent for. Frank was better when he arrived; 
and, after a visit of an hour’s duration, the surgeon informed Mr. Hilling¬ 
worth that his patient’s wound was in itself nothing, but that he feared the 
mind was ill at ease. He, therefore, strongly recommended his being kept 
quite free from all excitement, or he could not answer for the consequences. 

That night Marian lingered in the drawing-room till long after Mrs. 
Hillingworth had retired to rest. Fatigued with the cares of the day, she 
was sleeping soundly when her daughter entered the room ; but, disturbed by 
her light footfall, she roused herself and murmured, “ Is that you, my sweet?” 

“ Mamma! ” said Marian, her voice husky with emotion, “ my task is 
completed. The father’s heart, wakeful to the danger of his son, opened at 
my prayer. Frank is forgiven, and* has his father’s consent to marry 
Catarina! I have seen him, and he bore the interview, thank Heaven, 
so ——” She sank upon the bed, there was a stain on her white arms— 
Marian had burst a blood-vessel. 

It was three weeks before she left her room again. Frank was restored 
in a great measure to health ; but the cheerfulness'for which he had always 
been so famous was gone for ever. He never spoke of the attack that had 
been made upon him. When questioned on the subject, he avoided it as a 
disagreeable theme. In fact, the blow was given from behind; and when he 
turned towards his assailant he saw him straggling with another man ; but 
before he could recognise either he became insensible, and knew no more until 
he found himself in his own room. Immediately on the receipt of his father’s 
letter, forbidding his return home, he was seized with a strong desire to see if 
Marian was as ill as described; and after travelling night and day, lie 
reached Catania. Hovering ever about his own home, now the abode of his 
early love, he had plenty of opportunities of beholding her. AlLdoubts as to 
her dominion over his heart vanished into “ empty air,” and the naked truth 
appalled him. The more he felt how intense his love for her was, the more 
he cursed the idle vanity which for awhile had held him in another’s chains. 
He thought of Catarina with a sort of wild agony ; for must he not fulfil'the 
promise he had made her ? Yes, he is in honour bound to wed her, and must 
not in this instance shrink from the performance of his duty. 

Full of thoughts such as these, he hastened to the opera one night with a 
view of seeking Catarina's pardon for his long silence; but while he was 
making his way to her box he heard some one exclaim, “How lovely!” 
and turning round, he beheld Marian. Unable to forego the happiness of 
gazing on her unseen, he ensconced himself in the same place where, on 
another occasion, he was pointed out to Catarina. 

Chapter VI., and Last. 

“Frank,” said his father to him one day when they were quite alone, 
“poor Marian has made me promise to go and call on—on—your wife, that 
is to be. I’ll do so now, if you feel well enough to accompany me. The 
dear child seems to think if she goes to England before you are married, I 
shall throw some obstacle in the way.” 

“ Is she going back ? ” Frank faintly inquired. 

“ The doctor says there’s hope that she may be able to travel in a month,” 
said Mr. Hillingworth, “so the sooner we get this troublesome business over 
the better. Don’t be offended at my words; everything is a trouble that 
the heart is not in; and mine was bent on quite another sort of wedding. 
She, sweet creature, says all things are ordered for the best. Come, let us 
before I lose the courage.” 

Frank rose to obey more like one from the grave than a living man. 

“Oh, by the bye,” continued his father, “here is a parcel that was in tho 
carriage when you came home wounded.” 

“How singular!” exclaimed Frank as he opened it. “ Heije are the 
things that were taken from my pocket by the assassin who stabbed me.” 

Unfolding a paper directed to himself, he read it and clasped it in an 
ecstacy of delight to his heart; then begging his father to excuse him, he ran 
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into the study, wrote a few lines to his aunt, requesting a private interview. 
She immediately complied with his wish; and with a joy too full for words, he 
handed her the paper, and he motioned for her to read the following 

“ Your money and papers are returned by one whose life you once saved. 
By the service I have this day rendered you, I request your secrecy. I have 
extracted an oath from the man with two scars, to molest you no more. 
He has dogged your step^ ever since you foiled his purpose in Palermo; 
but rest assured the oath he has taken Avill never be^roken. As I know 
all that passes in your present abode, I have appropriarcd from among the 
property now returned to you, a trinket which I have reason to believe you 
no longer value. It is the likeness of one who before the end of the week 
will be my wife.” 

“ Well,” said his aunt after she had perused the paper through, “what 
have I to do with all this ? What is the reason you did not show this to 
your father instead of me ?” 

“ Because, aunt, dear aunt, you alone can tell me whether the future is to 
be bright or dark; whether I shall thank Heaven each night for the gift of 
life, or murmur at the prolongation of it. Hear me,” and he clasped his 
hands in supplication. “ It is Catarina who is perhaps even now the wife 
of him who wrote that”—pointing to the paper. “By the joy I feel at my 
release, I know how heavy were my chains; say, is there the faintest hope 
that a life of utter tenderness and devotion can win forgetfulness of the 
past, and give me back the love and faith of the gentle Marian ? ” 

“Frank, it were cruel to deceive you,” said his aunt. “In such a 
nature as Marian’s, when the heart has yielded up its all of love and faith, 
and is deceived, it never trusts again. I believe fully from what I have 
heard of Catarina’s arts and blandishments, that you have been more sinned 
against than sinning; but by all the love you have ever cherished for my 
child, I charge you to disturb not her present tranquillity by trying to regain 
her confidence. It is too late. Can you not read in her sunken eye and 
flushed cheek that her future lies not with the things of this world ?” 

When Mrs. Hillingworth ceased speaking, tears—such as those shed who 
are without hope in this world—were trickling thick and fast through poor 
Frank’s fingers. 

From that instant, as a young mother watches over her sick child, so Frank 
Hillingworth watched over poor Marian. There were days when she was so 
well that plans were entered into for taking her back to England, Then a 
relapse would call up all their fears again. One evening, when she was a 
little more cheerful than usual, the doctor, thinking to amuse her by relating 
the gossip of Catania, informed her of the elopement of Catarina. There 
were various rumours about the affair. Some said that she had been forced 
from her father’s house ; others that she had quitted it voluntarily ; but all 
agreed that, having heard some antdbedents of her husband, Don Fernando 
had settled a small fortune on his daughter, to be forfeited if they did not quit 
Sicily for ever. When the doctor’s story was ended, it was discovered that 
Marian was insensible. 

“ She is very weak,” he said, applying the usual remedies in such cases. 
“ Can’t bear conversation, I see. Will you raise that pillow a little, Mrs. 
Hillingworth ? Some eau de Cologne, Mr. Frank, on this handkerchief,” 
and he threw one to him which lay by her side. “ Why, you look as pale as 
the patient herself; there now, just hold it near her poor face.” 

Frank knelt beside the sofa; he had never been so near her since they 
parted on his leaving England, and the great change in her appearance sent a 
thrill of shame and agony through his frame. For some considerable time 
she lay utterly still, and all but breathless, then with a faint sigh she 
muttered, “ Poor, poor Frank! ” Her eyes opened, and seeing him on his 
knees by her, she put her feeble arms round his neck and burst into tears. 

“ That will do her good,” said the doctor, as he motioned for Mrs. 
Hillingworth to follow him, that he might give her some directions respecting 
his patient. 

Frank knew that Marian could not bear the least agitation, so with a 
mighty effort he quelled the impulse which was so strong upon him, to clasp 
her once more to his heart, and gently removing her arms from his neck he 
dried her eyes, smoothed her pillow, *and only ventured to take one little 
wasted hand in his. 

“ Frank,” said she, “ do you remember my going against mamma’s wishes 
to see little Mary Edwards, when she was ill ? ” 

“ Quite well,” was the whispered reply. 

“ I returned in a snow-storm, a heavy one ; and you were waiting on the 
lawn to tell me I must go in the back way, as mamma was in the hall,—do 
you remember ? I can almost see you now. How busy you were in brushing 
the snow out of my hair ! You were so vexed, too, when my bad cold came 
on afterwards. Oh, I have often thought since that that cold laid the founda¬ 
tion of this illness. Don’t weep, dear cousin ! I should never have mentioned 
the past again, but I thought you might lay some little blame to yourself 
when I’m not here to undeceive you ; and heaven knows, if what the doctor 
said is true, you must already be most wretched. Dear Frank, you never 
will, never can, know how deeply I pity-you! ” 

She turned towards him as she spoke, and met a look that sent the blood 
into her pale cheek—a look that gave instant birth to an earnest desire for 
length of life that she might dedicate that life to him. It was but a mo¬ 
mentary wish, for the trust once so misplaced, was now' for ever firmly fixed 
on things which perish not. 

A few weeks of almost happiness were vouchsafed to her. Frank was ever 
near. His hand arranged her pillows, regulated the light, and was ever 
ready to offer refreshing draughts w r hen she was thirsty ; but spite of all the 
tenderness and care that could be lavished on her, as fades the twilight 
almost imperceptibly into the gloom of night, so faded Marian away. A 
little while longer the privilege of carrying her light form from her chamber 
to the sofa in the drawing-room was granted to poor Frank ; but she daily 
grew more feeble, and said at length with a painful smile, that she was 
better in her own comfortable room. From this time forth perfect quiet 


reigned in the house, for even the footsteps of the domestics, who all lovec 
and pitied her, grew noiseless as those of an infant. They wept bitterly 
when they were told to refuse admittance alike to friends and strangers; for 
they knew that one was on his way who would not be stayed or hindered. 

At length, one night when a keen Sicilian wind was wailing round the 
windows, and sending a mournful whistle through the keyholes of the securely 
fastened doors, defying bolts and bars, the intruder came, and with a stealthy 
step entered the sick girl’s chamber. Softly he laid his hand on her scarcely 
beating heart. A smile irradiated her face as she felt his icy touch, and with 
one hand between poor Frank’s, and the other in her mother’6 loving clasp, 
without a sigh or murmur she gently sank into that peace which human 
passions cannot ruffle, nor the hopes and fears of mortal life disturb. Then, 
they whom she left behind to mourn her loss, knew by the perfect repose of 
her motionless form, that the great Eeaper had mown with his keen scythe, 
another flower for the realms above ! 

In a little, a very little while, the domestics of Mr. Hilling worth’s abode 
retired to rest with a sense of relief from some burden which has weighed 
heavily on their spirits. Death is no longer an inmate of the house. Poor 
Marian is gone to her last home. 

In the chamber to the right of that which was Marian’s, Mr. Hillingworth 
rests. How can he slumber so soundly while she, whom he loved so tenderly, 
rests where he can see her no more ? It has been said that age blunts the 
feelings, and dries up the generous dew of the heart. Could those who have 
so said look amid the furrows of his pallid cheek, they might see drops 
glistening there which tell another tale. 

And Frank! poor heart-broken Frank! The angel of mercy has set her 
seal upon his chamber-door, and for worlds I would not break it. 

The childless mother too! Her bed is all untouched. How droopingly 
she sits with those memorials of her lost treasure lying round her. If she 
cannot forget whose will imposed that trial of love which terminated so fatally 
to her darling, let her open the book which lies so invitingly on the table 
before her. In perusing her Marian’s Bible she will find consolation, and 
memories of the past will recall the presence of her whose voice still seems to 
speak in words which never die. H. 


THE “ ONLY SON.” 


Who is it always has his way, 

No matter what betide ? 

Who is it may do as he likes. 

And other folks deride ? 

Whene’er a thought comes in his head, 
If ’tis e’er so strange a one ; 

Who never rests till ’tis gone through ?— 
It is the “only son I ” 

And if he likes to tease the girls, 

And then to break their hearts, 

Is he reproved for all his tricks ? 

No : his father only laughs ! 

And thinks it quite astonishing 
That such a handsome one 
Can ever get off as he does ; 

But he’s an “ only son! ” 

Who is it always promises 
And never keeps his word ,* 

And when he’s question’d of it, says,— 

“ Oh 1 it was all absurd 


To think I meant all that I said ; 

It never would have done. 

I love my will too much for that.” 

Just like the “ only son ! " 

I’ve suffer'd from an only son; 

It shan’t be so again. 

From the lesson I have profited; 

It has not been in vain. 

And if I e’er should marry, 
ril ne’er choose such a one ; 

No, not if he were made of gold— 

I abhor an “ only son." 

I hope my friends that you don’t think 
I bear him my ill-will. 

Oh ! no, no, very far from that; 

He has my friendship still. 

But yet I know that I’ve done right 
To think of Number One ; 

I really like him very well,— 

But he’s an “only son 1” M. L. M. 


MX, ONE DAY DREAM. 

Ofteu when roused from a nightly vision we are thankful fot the inter¬ 
ruption; but we rarely rejoice if disturbed in a day-dream. I indulged in 
one of the latter kind about ten years back, ^pd shall long remember the 
awakening. At that time my profession as a civil engineer called me to 
Farnsthorpe, which seemed to my fancy the fag-end of the world. 

A nobleman had ruled it, who, in order to remain absolute, did his utmost 
to shut out everything in the shape of improvement from his dependents. 
But not being immortal, though he appeared to consider it an oversight that 
earls were not, lie was at length gathered to his fathers, and a nephew 
reigned in his stead. 

The new lord being the very opposite of the noble deceased, the tide of 
affairs changed; and the mottoes in the mouths of the Farnsthorpians were 
now “go a-head” and “public improvement.” The railway was the first 
step in the way of modern civilisation. % 

It was a novelty for me, a horn Cockney, to be in a place where every¬ 
thing in the shape of public amusement, except a magic lantern, was con¬ 
sidered an institution of worse than doubtful character; and where the 
passing of a vehicle aroused a thousand speculations as to its probable desti¬ 
nation. It disgusted one dreadfully to find that everybody knew what every¬ 
body else (myself included) had for dinner yesterday. What to do with 
myself during my sojourn at Farnsthorpe I knew not. I had no society ; for 
though the inhabitants submitted to the railway, as in duty bound, the “ old 
standards” of the place shook their heads when it was mentioned; and I 
could tell that the sober fathers and mothers regarded me, the prime visible 
mover in the affair, as part and parcel of a most suspicious institution. But 
a place of refuge was opened for me. 

The earl was determined not to let ignorance remain unattacked in her 
stronghold, however blissful her presence might appear; and down came a 
goodly supply of books to help towards the library of a Mechanics’ Institute. 
In an incredibly short time this library became the favourite evening resort 
of the Farnsthorpians, male and female; for had not his lordship in his 
speech at its opening solicited the co-operation of the ladies, cunningly 
declaring that their occasional presence would ensure the success of the new 
establishment? And did they not forthwith get up a fancy bazaar, and 
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devote its proceeds to “ the Institute,” thus becoming joint sponsors to the 
infant place along with the earl ? 

There was but a single apartment to begin with, but it was large, lofty, 
well warmed and lighted, with a goodly number of judiciously selected books 
on the shelves, and the best periodicals and papers on the long baize-covered 
table. Here, in the librarian, a tali ungainly middle-aged man, I found a 
companion for the time. Out of the reading-room we rarely met. Poor 
fellow ! Who, to look at him, would have guessed his history, or deemed 
that for nearly twenty-five years he had loved and been beloved, had striven 
and toiled in vain to gain a certain living which might render marriage 
prudent; that yet, in spite of all untoward circumstances, he hoped on, and 
now sat from six to ten every night to gain a few additional pounds per 
annum, though his daily labour might have seemed enough for any less 
Earnest man. It was no small pleasure to me to find that, though 
modest in the extreme, the humble librarian was a well-read, well- 
educated man. A long and wearisome illness he told me had proved a 
blessing by giving him time for self-culture, which he could not otherwise 
have had, and I was delighted with his keenly thoughtful remarks, and 
his tact in picking out the best portions of the best books to be made his 
own. Very few of the visitors to the library talked much to its keeper, 
though many might have found the benefit of being less exclusive to poor 
Wiliiam Moorsom. There was, however, one who formed a notable exception 
to this rule. I had been free enough in my remarks on all the other visitors, 
but about her—for it was a lady—I had never ventured a word except to 
inquire her name. The first time I saw her was on a rather stormy night, 
and she came alone; but she was generally accompanied by one or two 
children. Her dress was commonly black silk, with a shawl of the smallest 
pattern shepherd’s plaid, and a coarse straw bonnet trimmed with black 
ribbon—simple as a Quaker’s ; and yet what an air of style there was about 
the girl! She was no native Farnsthorpian, that was plain enough; for all 
amongst these who made any pretensions to the name of lady might be 
divided into the affected, the demure, and the fussy genteel; while she moved 
and spoke with a quiet dignity, such as a queen might have envied, and yet 
with perfect ease. From the difference between the dress of the children and 
her own I guessed she was their governess. This I found to be correct, and 
my landlady gave me the following particulars. 

“Miss Warren, sir? Yes, she is governess to Mr. Thornton’s children, but 
she is a lady, sir.” 

“ Of course, Mrs. Jones, anybody can sec that with half an eye; but do her 
friends live here ? ” 

“I don’t think she has any relations, at least not near ones. Her father, 
Mr. Warren of Warrendale, had a deal of property, but he spent more 
money than he had, and the estates went to quite a distant cousin, because 
Miss Lucy was a girl.” 

“ But has this cousin done nothing for Miss Warren ? ” 

“ They say he wanted to marry her, but she would neither have him nor 
take anything at his hands. She had mostly lived in London with her 
mother’s sister, for Mrs. Warren died when she was quite a child; but her 
aunt died, too, a little while before the squire, so of course Miss Lucy came 
home to Warrendale then.” 

“ Does this Mrs. Thornton treat her kindly ? ” 

“ Kindly! I should like to see the man, woman, or child, rich or poor, 
who would dare to fail in proper respect to Miss Warren.” 

This reply of my good landlady exactly coincided with my own idea of 
Miss Warren. My first glance told me she was a lady, but her position 
savoured of poverty. “Good,” said I to myself. I had seen her several 
times when I asked the above questions, though I had not exchanged a word 
with her. I was very anxious to do so now; for after calmly reviewing her 
position and mine, I thought there was at least a chance of success for me. 
Success—in what pursuit ? In gaining the hand of Miss Warren ? Had she 
been living at Warrendale, and with the prospect of being an heiress, I should 
not have dared to think of it. Even now there was a something so lofty 
about the young woman that the experiment was hazardous; but I resolved 
to take time. {She was poor ; what a comfort to me! and I with a good pro¬ 
fessional income and money beside. She seemed to be about twenty-four, 
and I was under thirty years of age ; and as to looks, I was judge enough to 
know that I was handsomer than she was—yes, far handsomer. I say it 
with not a shade of vanity, for I well know how worthless is mere personal 
beauty in winning love; worse than worthless in retaining it. 

Kight after night I went to the same place, sitting several hours in the 
library, seeing her only now and then, yet dreading to miss one evening lest 
on that she might pay her brief visit. 

She conversed freely with the librarian, and he occasionally included me 
in the conversation by asking my opinion of a book or other subject. But 
my answer given, her next remark was always addressed to him. 

We three talked, but talked in couples. 'William Moorsom was our 
medium, or rather mine, for she evidently did not talk at me. For months 
this went on; and from being at first attracted towards Miss Warren by her 
undcfinable dignity and grace of manner, I became deeply in love with her. 
Yet I never dared cross the barrier it appeared to be her will to interpose 
between herself and the Farnsthorpian world. I was always thinking of her, 
dreaming of the time when she would be my wife, holding imaginary love- 
dialogues with her, ever with the same termination, yet not advancing a single 
step, though somehow never doubting that at some time I should call her mine. 

1 fancy most persons would condemn my conduct as ridiculous, and say 
that I need not have been so particular to a penniless governess, who would 
doubtless have jumped at the chance of being the wife of a man possessing a 
good property, respectable position, and handsome person. 

In the first place, let me answer that Lucy had refused wealth already, even 
when accompanied by the place of mistress in her father’s former home. 
Then I was truly in love; and with such affection there is always a mixture 
of reverence for its object, *nd dread of giving offence. Besides, I was a man 


of the world, and never liked to place my foot where the ground was doubtful, 
or, worse than that, positively unsafe. 

One evening I entered the library, and found there only Moorsom. I 
knew that a lecture, a piece of unusual excitement, was to be given an hour 
later, so conjectured that the visitors to the reading-room would be few on 
that account. I made a remark to that effect to Moorsom. 

“Oh, I dare say there will not be half-a-dozen,” he replied. “I should 
like to hear the lecture, but I have no one to take my place.” 

“ What! ” I asked. “ Can you never leave your post ? ” * 

' “ I did not think of going until a few minutes ago, when I received a 
present of a couple of tickets, and then it was too late for me to ask Miss 
Warren to be my substitute here.” 

“ Miss Warren! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” he said, smiling. “ Every one thinks her proud; but that dignified 
way is natural to her. She has told me several times that should I wish to 
take an evening’s rest, she will fill my post here, and she never says a thing 
she does not mean.” 

“Well, can I do the needful for once? If you dare trust me, ogre as I 
am regarded, I will gladly discharge your duties.” ° 

Moorsom was delighted. I knew for whom the other ticket was designed, 
and feeling a sincere sympathy for the faithful lovers of a quarter of a century, 
was glad to give them ’the chance of a meeting. 

Truly, I had my reward. I, of course, imagined Miss Warren would be at 
this lecture; but no, she came to the library a few minutes after Moorsom 
left it. My heart fairly leaped with joy. She looked surprised on observing 
that I occupied the librarian’s seat, and I hastened to explain that I had 
engaged to perform his duties. 

“ Then Moorsom has gone to the lecture ? I am glad of that. He is a 
most worthy man, and has few pleasures.” 

I could tell by the bright sparkle of her eyes that this little act of thought 
for the poor librarian had done much to thaw the ice between us, for, though 
she did not say so, I was certain she came to do what I had anticipated 
her in. 

“ Since I have taken the librarian’s seat,” said I, “ I trust you will permit 
me to do the duty of one. What book can I offer you ? ” 

“ Oh, thank you, I will not take any home; but I will trouble you to reach 
that large volume for me, as I wish to obtain a little information from it.” 

I reached the book, and was duly thanked. Miss Warren took notes, but 
still seemed perplexed, and sought in the catalogue for some other work to 
suit her purpose. I ventured to ask if I could be of service. She hesitated, 
and then said, “I am greatly obliged to you for the offer. I am unable to. 
obtain what I want here,” laying her hand on the book. 

I glanced at the title. I was well up in that particular branch of literature, 
and, on her explaining her want, was rejoiced to find I could be of use. She 
wrote down what I told her, and again thanking me, she and her pupil, for 
Mrs. Thornton’s eldest child was with her, said “Good night,” and left the 
library. 

I was full of joy. This incident, though slight, had commenced a sort of 
acquaintance, and I returned to my lodgings dreaming more perseveringly 
than ever. 

I was at the library the next night, and for weeks indeed, but without 
seeing Miss Warren. But her young pupils sometimes came, and then I saw 
a slip of paper given to Moorsom, who sent back a book for their teacher. 
She was ill; not dangerously, but too unwell to venture out, the little girls 
said. I used to watch the librarian in the hope that he would drop one of 
those bits of paper, for I longed to possess a thing which had come straight 
from her hand; but he never did. He always returned the list inside the 
volume sent; so one night, when the younger of the little girls came, I waylaid 
her as she left the room, and by asking to .look at the book I managed to 
abstract the slip of paper. 

I hastened home to look at this treasure. It contained tho names of four 
books, and her name, Lucy Warren, at the bottom. The writing was beauti¬ 
fully easy, and not much like a woman’s style. I had heard on the same night 
that Miss Warren was much better, and that the next time she would come 
herself. 

How I longed for this next time! I had talked with her once, I should do 
so again. She could not ignore my presence any more, and, by degrees—but 
who cannot guess to what my everlasting day-dreaming would tend ? We do 
not willingly dream of any thing but good fortune in our undertakings, and I 
was blind to all but the knowledge of my true reverential love for Lucy 
Warren. 

The time I had so longed for came. I think I see her now, paler than 
usual, but with a look of such perfeot happiness ! She was not alone. A tall 
noble-looking man was with her, and I can say nothing more worthy of him 
than this, that even in my eyes he looked a fitting mate for Lucy Warren. 
A few pleasant words to Moorsom, a polite greeting to me, and then, after 
returning her volume, she took one from the shelf, and pointed out a passage 
to her companion. “ Thank God it was written ! ” said he, in a low tone. 
A low whisper from her, which might be “ Amen! ” and she closed the book, 
gave us her gracious-sounding “Good evening,” and I saw Lucy Warren 
no more. 

“ May Heaven bless her! she deserves to be happy,” said Moorsom, with 
a wet eyelid. “ I suppose this is her last visit.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I asked. 

“ Do you not know that Miss Warren is going to be married, and to leave 
Farnsthorpe? It is quite a little romance,” he continued; fortunately not 
pausing for a reply I should have been unable to make. “ The gentleman 
who came with her is her cousin, the son of the aunt with whom she spent 
most of her life. He has been in India for years. They were boy and girl- 
lovers, but they had some quarrel; and after hi6 mother died, and Miss Lucy 
left Warrendale, he wrote more than once, and receiving no reply, thought 
she was too angry to answer him. Then he returned to England, and finding 
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she had most likely never received his letters, sought her amongst her kin, 
but in vain.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ how did he find her at last; ? ” 

“By a paper she had written for some periodical, which contained allusions 
which he felt sure must have come from her hand. I should fancy that was 
what she showed him when she smiled and blushed so just now.” 

Thus was I roused from my one love-dream. It is a mere nothing to tell. 
I had simply fancied for the future what I wished might come to pass, and 
deserved to be awakened. It was a far better ending for Lqcy Warren than 
any I could have devised ; and, after a time, I wondered at my insane folly, 
though it extended no farther than the imagination.. And I would warn 
others not to worship in the blind way I did; for since then I have been 
often tempted to change my bachelor’s lot, but remain single because no 
woman ever approaches the imaginary divinity of My Day Dream R. B. 


SIGHING AND WAITING, 


Happy, happy was our meeting 
In the peaceful willow glen : 

"When shall be our next glad greeting— 
When repeat our vows again ? 

Swiftly are tlio moments flying, 

Yet the time seems long to me; 

Sighing, sighing, 

Sighing, dearest one, for thee ! 

Since, when blushing, I beheld thee, 
Heard thee promise to be mine. 

To my throbbing bosom held thee, 

I have only lived for thine. 


Every thought to theo belonging, 

As the blossom to the tree ; 

Longing, longing, 

Longing, dearest one, for thee 1 

This would be my constant pleasure 
Could I see thee by my side ; 

Sweet enslaver, life’s best treasure, 
Bid me claim my lovely bride. 

Hopes and fears are alternating 
In my heart impatiently ; 

Waiting, waiting, 

Waiting, dearest one, for theo! 

E. F. M. 


ADA HART LEY. 

Chapter XXX. 

Mrs. Gascoyne and Ada had passed a solitary Christmas. Contrary to their 
expectations, neither Mr. Gascoyne nor Mr. Fetherston arrived in time for 
that festival; and Gilbert Hartley, though at one time fully intending to join 
them, was detained by Lady Tremaine’s assurances that her brother-in-law 
might arrive at any hour, and that he would be much concerned for the agent 
to be absent during the brief stay he would make. Ada had really enjoyed 
and benefited by this perfect quiet, and the bracing air of the Scotch hills; 
and a bloom, something like that of former days, was gradually returning 
to her cheek. More than once she had encountered Lady Rose Neville in 
her rambles, and they had seen each other at church; but though glances of 
mutual admiration and interest had passed between them, neither of them 
ventured to overstep the barriers of etiquette by speaking to each other 
without a formal introduction. 

Ada, with her natural unselfish girlish enthusiasm, did more than justice to 
Lady Rose’s beauty and high-bred air, and secretly wondered that Wilfrid 
had not fallen captive to such attractions; while the young patrician inwardly 
wondered that the common-place Mrs. Gascoyne should have so lovely and 
aristocratic looking a daughter, a delusion which would have been easily 
corrected had the Fanny, who had played no inconsiderable a part for a 
soubrette in the drama of the preceding year, still been in her service; but 
she had, some three months since, accompanied the redoubtable William to 
France, both being engaged by a young married couple, and thus enabled to 
enter themselves into the bonds of matrimony. 

Thus the first three weeks of Ada’s visit passed away, and the joyous 
festival of Christmas was observed with unwonted quietness by the still 
sorrowing Nevilles and the ladies at Kilrae. On the morning, however, of 
New Year’s Day, Mrs. Gascoyne had a hasty .line from her husband, bidding 
her expect them to dinner on that day; and both the lady and her housekeeper 
were somewhat excited by the necessity of providing, at a few hours’ notice, 
in that secluded district, a dinner which would satisfy the fastidious taste of 
Philip Gascoyne himself, and yet more, his still more experienced friend. 
Next, however, to the cuisine , Mrs. Gascoyne’s anxiety was bestowed on the 
dress of herself and her niece, and she vainly tried to persuade Ada to make a 
regular evening toilette for the occasion. Ada was, however, for once wilful, 
iu spite of her usual compliance to her aunt in small things, and she appeared 
in the drawing-room in a graceful but simple dress of white muslin with 
scarlet ribbons, and a sprig of holly in her hair. Yet even Mrs. Gascoyne, 
though rejoicing in her own violet velvet and blonde, could not but confess 
that her niece had seldom looked more lovely; her colour was somewhat raised 
by the agitation she could not quite repress at the near arrival of the dreaded 
Egbert Fetherston, and there was unwonted pride in her whole expression 
and bearing, which gave a new and loftier character to her beauty. 

“ I hope they will not be long,” said Mrs. Gascoyne, anxiously; “the cook 
is so cross if dinner is kept waiting.” 

At the moment she spoke carriage-wheels were heard rapidly drawing up 
to the door, and in a few minutes a servant entered to say, that his master 
and Mr. Fetherston had gone at once to their rooms, and would join the ladies 
very shortly. 

In. less time than could be expected from the fastidious personages in 
question, the two gentlemen entered the room, and were received by Mrs. 
Gascoyne with nervous, fussy cordiality, and by her niece with cold politeness. 
Dinner was almost simultaneously announced, and of course Fetherston was 
obliged to conduct his hostess, nor could any private conversation be carried on 
where only four were at table; but there was a high-bred deference, a half 
deprecating, half proud reticence in Fetherston’s manner to Ada, which would 
have done much to soothe, and even shake her previous resentment, had it been 
less deep and well founded. As it was, her calm but chilling reception of his 
attentions, and unvarying reserve of demeanour, was enough to daunt any lover 


who felt he had not the game in his own hands: a comfortable conviction, 
which kept Fetherston from betraying either anger or dejection. 

The two friends remained a very short time after the ladies in the dining¬ 
room, and Mrs. Gascoyne asked her niece to sing to them, a request which 
Ada complied with, as less embarrassing than conversation. Philip Gascoyne 
settled himself in an easy chair, and soon went fairly to sleep over his paper, 
while his wife was dozing with her eyes half open over an interminable piece 
of wool work, the frame of which hid her slumbers from her companions. 

Fetherston had quickly followed Ada to the piano ; he gave one glance at 
the dozing pair, and then took advantage of her first pause to say, “ You do 
not yet do me justice, I say, Miss Hartley, nor comprehend the necessity of 
the painful measures which have been takcrT most reluctantly by me lately.” 

“ I fear I do you more justice than you deserve, Mr. Fetherston,” said 
Ada, looking calmly at him ; “ and I can well understand the necessity of the 
proceedings to which you allude; but the nature of that necessity may perhaps 
be different to what your words are intended to convey.” 

Fetherston bit his lip as he replied, “ This is not the place for explana¬ 
tions. Will you give me the first opportunity possible of speaking to you 
undisturbed ? ” 

“I have had quite enough of such interviews and explanations, Mr. 
Fetherston,” she replied; “nor can I consent to arrange for private conver¬ 
sations in my aunt’s house.” 

“ Proud girl, you know not what you are doing,” burst from Fetherston ; 
but he checked himself, and added hastily: “Forgive me, Ada.; you really 
irritate me past my patience, by your coldness; but believe me, it is of con¬ 
sequence to those you love best in the world, for you to listen to what I 
have to say. I pledge you my word as a man of honour, and a gentleman, 
that it is so. Will you not listen to me ? ” 

Ada still hesitated; but there was something of real earnestness in 
Fetherston’s look and tone which made her fear to refuse what might 
perhaps serve those she loved, and she said hastily, “ I cannot arrange, but 
I will not shun au interview.” Then rising determinedly from the instru¬ 
ment, she went to her aunt’s sofa; and directly after tea was served, she 
pleaded a headache, and retired for the night, and her aunt was not long 
in following her example. 

Fetherston remained a short time in conference with his host, after which 
the two travellers, who had in truth made a long and fatiguing journey 
that day, went to their rooms at a very orthodox hour. 

“ Have you thought of any plans for the morning’s amusement, Anna ? ” 
asked Mr. Gascoyne, at breakfast the next day. Of course the lady had 
not ventured to arrange any, and her husband went on—“ It is a lovely day 
for January, so I think a walk to the Falls would be the most sensible way 
of employing it; but as you are not a very good walker, I will drive you 
in the pony phaeton, while Fetherston and your niece will meet us there, 
and we can lunch at the cottage if we take a basket in the carriage.’* 

Ada understood perfectly the object of this arrangement; but her tacit 
promise prevented her making any difficulty, and Mrs. Gascoyne was equally 
flattered and bewildered at her husband’s unwonted consideration for her. 

By eleven o’clock the party had set off. The road for carriages being much 
longer than for pedestrians, it was agreed that they would not be very far 
from arriving at the same time; and at any rate the luncheon would be in 
readiness for the weary tourists oil foot when they got there. 

' Ada and her companion walked on for a little time in silence; one 
would not, and the other hardly knew how to begin the conversation. At 
last Fetherston said, “Miss Hartley, you remember our conversation at your 
father’s cottage ; you find that the information and warning I then gave you 
were correct.” 

“ A prophecy sometimes brings its own fulfilment,” replied Ada, quietly. 

“ You do me too much honour,” returned Fetherston, bitterly. “ I could 
scarcely have influence enough over a man’s destiny to induce him to make 
love to two young ladies at once; to persuade a comparative stranger to me 
to challenge him for his faithless, trilling conduct, and so to excite the brain 
of the object of your interest and sympathy, without even seeing him in the 
meantime, as to persuade him to take deadly aim and kill the brother of the 
near relative he had thus insulted. The sequel is more intelligible; it must 
be a cooler brain than Lord Tremaine has proved his to be, that could have 
borne the remorse which must have been his portion without giving way.” 

Ada was silent; though hot tears of resentment tried to force themselves, 
she resolutely kept them back; but she dared not trust her voice, even if she 
had deigned to reply to Fetherston’s hitter sarcasms. 

“ Ada,” he said, changing his tone of cold irony to one of deep and 
passionate feeling, “ why will you make me appear thus unkind and churlish 
to the only being I love in the w r orld, the only one who has excited in me real 
feeling and interest for many a long year i Mine, is very different to the 
boyish, fickle love of the man on whom you waste so much undeserved 
sympathy and affection, and for whose sake you heap on me equally unmerited 
obloquy.” 

“Stop, Mr. Fetherston!” said Ada, proudly. “If you wish even the 
semblance of friendliness to be kept up between us, you will not presume to 
touch on feelings you have no right to say exist, or to speak of, if they did. 
If you really do feel for me what you tell me, and if it has in any way 
influenced your conduct, and your unhappy nephew’s destiny, I can only 
grieve most deeply; hut you cannot suppose that you were likely to make me 
change my opinion of you, but rather to justify more completely my former 
feelings.” 

Ada walked rapidly on; resentment and contempt for the selfish, un¬ 
principled man, who thus betrayed his real character and motives, for a time 
overcame alarm, either for herself or 'Wilfrid. - She only wished to put an 
end to an interview so distasteful. 

“You are angry, Ada,” returned Fetherston, hiding his own irritation 
under a semblance of calm and patient sadness; “ but at least have the justice 
to give me a hearing. I will be as brief as I can, and then you can but 
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condemn me. Look back a. little, Ada, and ask yourself if Lord Tremaine’s 
destiny and conduct were not entirely in bis own bands, except, perhaps, that 
he could not have gratified, without giving offence to his mother, his affection 
for yourself; but even that would only have needed firmness and time. He 
was his own master, an only son, and her opposition would have yielded in time. 
But he was unstable, impulsive ; he yielded to the temptation of the moment, 
and hence all his after troubles. You can hardly deny that I have done well 
to save him from punishment, disgrace, and the lasting resentment of his 
relatives by a temporary and comparatively mild restraint, which will cease as 
soon as time and his own returning calmness and health make it safe for him 
to be free. Where is the crime of which you accuse me ? What injury have 
I done to my nephew for you thus to condemn, and, it would seem, hate me 
—if one like you can hate?” 

“ Ask your own conscience, Mr. Fctherston,” replied Ada ; “ ask yourself 
who took advantage of every error, prepared every temptation, and aggravated 
the consequences of the weakness and warm-heartedness. of your noble, 
generous nephew. I know much, and suspect more; and if you are wise, 
you will not enter on the subject further with one who understands and reads 
you too -well.” 

“ Then, proud girl,” exclaimed Fetherston, “if you do fancy you read me, 
you shall at once act on the knowledge you believe you have gained ; and, as 
you said just now, a prophecy brought its own fulfilment, your suspicions may 
perhaps bring their own justification. However, it has been brought about. 
Your hero is completely in my power, and it will depend on yourself whether 
he will regain his liberty, his position, and wealth, or whether he lingers on in 
confinement till he is brought to his senses.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Ada, striving to speak coolly in spite of her 
inward trembling. 

“ I mean,” said Fetherston, “ that if you will consent to be my wife— 
surely no mean position for even Ada Hartley—and Wilfrid is wise enough 
to avoid trouble and contention by compromising the contested estates, I will, 
at the earliest moment consistent with his own safety, have him placed once 
more in freedom, and at leisure to search for an explanation of what he 
persists in calling the mystery of the death of Frederick Neville. What say 
you ? Do not reply hastily. It is of no light consequence to yourself, or 
those dearest to you.” • 

“ It does not need one moment’s thought,” returned Ada, indignantly. 
“Never ! That is my only answer to your base condition for doing justice. 
Never will I dishonour Lord Tremaine by purchasing his rights at such a 
price. Now, sir, you are answered.” 

“Not yet,” said Fetherston, quietly; “you have not yet heard all the 
consequences. You do not know, perhaps, that Wilfrid is now beyond all 
hope, except from my intervention, that your father’s present position is 
equally dependent on me; and that I have reason to believe, from what I saw 
while at Tremaine, that all he possesses will scarcely meet the claims the 
estate has against him; while your aunt’s wealth is completely mortgaged 
to her husband, and her every action depends upon him, and-” 

“ And his will perhaps depends on yours,” interrupted Ada. 

“ Perhaps” returned Fetherston, coolly. “ Think then of all that hangs 
on your decision. Poverty, or comfort and position for yourself and father; 
freedom, or solitude and confinement for your lover—all depends on your 
sacrificing a girlish fancy, and overcoming an unfounded prejudice. Take 
time to consider, if you are wise. Oh, Ada,” he added, more calmly, “ you 
oblige me to speak in this harsh, ungracious way, when I would rather plead 
with you, and tell you of all the love I feel for you—a love I have hitherto 
laughed at as sentimental folly. Ada, only try me, and you will find how 
completely your happiness shall be the object, the one care of my life.” 

Fetherston’s voice was not uulike his nephew’s, in its low, pleading tones— 
a rich, sweet voice was indeed hereditary in the Fetherston family—and for 
a few moments Ada was fairly overcome and bewildered by the various and 
contending emotions he had excited. 

“ Do not answer me now,” he said. “ We are within sight of the cottage. 
Take till to-morrow to decide on my fate—I may say on the fate of so many 
near to us both.” 

Ada bowed an assent. She-was glad to evade a present decision, though it 
could hardly be said that she hesitated as to what she should do; but tnere 
was something very terrible in positively rejecting the means of escape from so 
many evils. She had little time for refiection, however, just now. Mr. Gas¬ 
coyne attached himself especially to her side during the time they remained 
at the Falls, while Fetherston judiciously left her to her uncle’s light rattle, 
and devoted his own attentions to the elder lady. Thauks to the vivacity 
of Philip Gascoyne and the flattered good-humour of his wife, the luncheon 
passed over with tolerable cheerfulness, and Ada proudly exerted herself to 
conceal her own anxiety and alarm from her imperious lover by conversing 
with something like her usual ease. But, when they spoke of returning, she 
declared herself too tired to walk, and proposed driving her aunt back, if Mr. 
Gascoyne would join his guest in his walk. Mrs. Gascoyne who knew her 
niece was a very good “ whip ” for a lady, consented to trust herself to 
her charioteership ; and what was of equal consequence to Ada, her aunt let 
her be as silent as she pleased during the drive home; perhaps from a shrewd 
suspicion that her niece had setious subjects for thought; nor did she object, 
on their arrival at Kilrae, to her retiring to her own room till dinner-time, 
bidding her lie down on a sofa, and look quite fresh when she saw her again. 

Ada quickly threw off her bonnet and cloak, and sitting down in an easy 
chair by the fire, tried to look calmly and dispassionately at the alternative 
before her. There was much that was tempting to a generous, enthusiastic 
temperament like hers, in the idea of saving others from misery at her 
personal sacrifice ; and had .she been a romantic young girl, she would probably 
have decided at once, that she should be coldly selfish even to hesitate to give 
up her own happiness to secure so much to the father and lover who were so 
dear to her. Her father stripped of income, perhaps reputation ; "Wilfrid in 
confinement, half bereft of reason from the very charge of being so ; it was a 


dreadful picture, when she believed she could save both. But, fortunately, 
Ada Hartley had a very unusual portion of shrewd sense and penetration; and 
a high moral sense of right and wrong, which prevented her being dazzled by 
romantic and brilliant illusions, and the earnest, calm reflection which she 
strove to give to her position, soon began to enlighten her as to the real sober 
truth. She could not trust a man, who showed himself so openly unprincipled 
and selfish as Fetherston, ever to fulfil his promises, even if he had the power; 
still less could she take on herself the duties of his wife; and something told 
her that Lord Tremaine would little value liberty, if he had it purchased at 
such a price, and clouded by the loss of one he loved, and the remorseful 
feeling that the blood of a relative was on his hands. 

“ No,” thought Ada, “ there is One who can bring it about in a far different 
and more direct way than this ; and Wilfrid’s freedom and innocence are in 
llis hands to accomplish. I will not do wrong that right may be the result; 
but leave it in far higher and more powerful hands than Egbert Fetherston’s, 
master as he deems himself of the destiny of others.” 

As she finally formed this resolve, Ada knelt in prayer for many minutes; 
and when she rose there was a lofty calm on her face, which told of a victory 
won, over doubts and fears, and temptations to a glittering wrong. 

When she appeared in the drawing-room, Fetherston gave a keen, eager 
glance at the young girl, and marked with anxious penetration her whole 
demeanour during the evening; but he could only augur from it that she had 
formed some resolution, but of what nature even his acuteness could uot 
divine. She neither avoided nor encouraged his attentions during the even¬ 
ing ; but there was a certain calm dignity, an absence of all apprehension or 
agitation, which made him respect and almost fear, as well as admire and love 
her, more than any woman he had ever known. He determined to ascertain 
the truth as soon as possible; and, knowing from something her aunt had said, 
that she was in the habit of walking in the little park before breakfast, he 
desired his servant to call him early the next morning. 

On the following morning Ada was not much surprised to see Fetherston 
approaching her, as she turned towards the house after her early ramble; she 
knew he would seek her as soon as possible; and though her heart fluttered a 
little, she felt satisfied that the dreaded interview should be over as speedily as 
it was inevitable. Her morning salutation was perhaps more indifferent and 
calm than his own. 

“ I have sought you thus early, Miss Hartley,” he said, with more measured 
coldness in his tone than on the previous day, “thinking it better that we 
should at once understand each other. I need hardly ask you, if you have 
considered what I said to you yesterday ? ” 

“ I have,” was the quiet reply. 

“ And the result ? ” he asked; “ your determination ? ” 

“ Is precisely what I expressed yesterday,” was the reply. “ I can never 
be your wife, and trust you will not subject yourself or me to the annoyance 
of discussing further what is disagreeable to us both.” 

Fetherston’s eyes flashed; but he preserved his outward calmness, and 
merely said, “ I wish you to understand that I am as firm as yourself; mine 
were no idle threats, remember. I am not to be trifled with, Ada; and I 
would have you once more consider, before you dare the consequences of your 
decision.” 

“ I am not weak enough to expect anything from your sense of justice, to 
say nothing of any more kindly feeling,” she replied scornfully. “ Understand 
me once for all, Mr. Fetherston. I fully comprehend your plans and inten¬ 
tions ; and though I see all that seems to be in your power, still I do not fear 
you, and in my turn I would bid you consider the consequences of your line of 
conduct. You will not pursue it with impunity, I am perfectly convinced.*’ 

“I thank you, Miss Hartley,” he said, bitterly; “but your wishes may 
not in this case be accomplished. You have haa much iu your power; you 
might have made me what I have never yet been, amidst all the gaiety 
and distinction I have known; you might have saved those dearer to you; 
but it is past, and from this moment I have only myself to think of and to 
gratify. You may yet repent having thrown away the power placed in your 
hands, and then do not flatter yourself that my past love for you will induce 
me to waver in my course. From this moment I will not spare the feelings 
or study the wishes of any one, and you may thank yourself for it.” 

With a stately bow Fetherston turned away and re-entered the house, 
which they had by this time nearly reached; and Ada, though firm to her 
purpose, felt as she also went to her room that the die was cast, and that from 
that moment he was the implacable enemy of all most dear to her. She rang 
the bell, and desired the maid who was appointed by her aunt to wait 
especially on her to bring her breakfast in her own room, and to tell Mrs. 
Gascoyne that she had a headache and would like to be quiet till luncheon ; 
and as luckily -that lady was suffering from a slight cold, and could not 
preside at the breakfast table that morning, she was spared any visit of 
inquiry, and remained in quiet, if not agreeable, reflection for the rest of the 
morning. 

“Well, Gascoyne, I am off in the morning,” said Fetherston, as they sat 
at breakfast. “ Many thanks for your hospitality, which has certainly answered 
the purpose for which I asked it. I know now exactly what your fair niece 
intends, and a wilfu’ lass, as well as maun, must have her way.” 

“ I am glad you care so little about it,” said Gascoyne, pushing away the 
fragments of grouse pie on his plate. “ But the girl is a simpleton; does she 
think she is going to get in with her aunt again.” 

«it must be your care that she does not,” replied Fetherston; “ and 
remember, Gascoyne, if my plans succeed, I shall have much in my power, 
and depend upon it, I won’t forget to serve those who have served me.” 

“ But, my good fellow,” said Gascoyne, “ I can’t stay here, shut up with 
these women, whom I can.neither flirt with nor-” 

“ Listen to me,” interrupted Fetherston. “Tell your wife you do not like 
her to remain shut up here much longer, and that towards Easter you wish 
! her to come nearer London; but that, as it is uncertain whether you may 
fancy a tour on the Continent instead of a regular London season, and may 
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wish her to join you, the plan of keeping her niece with her must be given Turning to his daughter, Lord Mortlake said, “ On arriving in England, 
up. You understand ?” Mr. Somers has hastened to us to give his positive evidence as an eye-witness, 

Gascoyne made a wry face as he replied gravely, “ Drag a portly English- that Lord Tremaine did not fire at poor Frederick, and that, mysterious as 
bred woman of eight-and-forty about France and Italy ! Fetherston, I am a it appears, he does not for a moment believe that it was possible that the dear 
most devoted friend and ally of yours ; but that is past my self-sacrificing boy fell by the shot of his adversary.” 

powers.” Lady Rose looked eagerly at Somers through her fast falling tears. 

“Dull mortal that you are,” retorted Fetherston. “ When did I contemplate “ Heaven grant that you may be right! ” she said. “ We could bear our 
such a martyr-like proceeding for you ? Did I say you were to do it ? Surely loss better if we were Certain that a near relative, and one we believed noble 
you have not now to learn the difference between saying and doing. Get and good, had not been its cause.” 

Ada off, and then I give you leave to arrange your excellent wife’s domicile “Lady Rose, you may take that comfort, I can fearlessly assure you,” said 
wherever it is most agreeable to you, and most under your own control.” Somers, gravely ; “ and whether poor Tremaine is ever righted or not, I am 

“ That is a very different affair,” said Gascoyne, laughing. “ I begin to convinced he is the victim of some deep scheme, and I half suspect I can 

see your drift a little ; but remember, Fetherston, unless you let me somewhat guess the author.” 

into your plans, I may be a blundering confederate after all.” “ Well, we shall talk of this more at leisure,” said Lord Mortlake, kindly. 

“ Listen then,” said Fetherston; “ but, as you seem to have done break- “ Of course you will stay a few days with us, Mr. Somers, now that you have 
fast, and it is nearly eleven o’clock, what do you say to an adjournment to come such a distance for our sakes. Rose, my love, order a room for Mr. 
the library?” Somers, and tell your mamma we will join you presently in the drawing- 

Gascoyne assented, and the two friends were closeted together for nearly an room, after Mr. Somers has had some refreshment.” 
hour, at the end of which time their horses were ordered, and a message left Lady Rose obeyed, glad to escape till she could collect her thoughts, and 
for Mrs. Gascoyne not to wait dinner for them if they were not back in time, regain her usual composure, before again meeting their unexpected guest. 

The truth was, they both agreed it would be better for Fetherston not to see The evening passed away more cheerfully than could have been expected 
Ada again, as one means of impressing her with his inflexibility in the resolu- from its agitating commencement. The Nevilles were beginning indeed to 
tion he had taken, and of avoiding any suspicion on the part of Mrs. recover from the shock they had received; and the advent of a visitor who 

Gascoyne. They therefore rode over to the town, ordered an excellent could at once enter into their feelings, and yet cheer them by his own bright 

dinner, and then sauntered towards the railway station, as the most amusing and bupyant temper, was in itself animating. Lord Mortlake, who had 
part of its uninteresting and monotonous suburbs. A train appeared to have hitherto only looked upon the young man as a denizen of ball-rooms and 
just arrived, for cars and dog-carts, and even humbler vehicles appeared frequenter of clubs and operas, was greatly surprised by the excellent sense and 
laden with passengers and luggage of all descriptions. cultivated mind he displayed in conversing on the various subjects started, and 

The careless glance of the fastidious pair wandered over the motley travellers inwardly regretted that his lost son had not possessed more of the high 

with a somewhat supercilious gaze; but/* towards the latter end of the and generous feelings which Somers’s every sentiment and expression 
vehicles, was a dog-cart, containing a young man, whose person and belong- displayed. In truth, Frederick Neville had been somewhat spoiled; and the 
ings bespoke a different dress and habits to the farmers and tradesmen who impetuous spirit he naturally possessed had been uncontrolled and indulged, 
had preceded him. Fetherston’s quick eye singled him out in an instant; till it obscured many of the finer qualities he possessed; and on more.than 
the next moment he drew back under the shade of a large fir tree, near which one occasion he had lost friends and marred his own prospects by the hasty 
they were standing, till the chaise had driven rapidly by. injustice of his judgments and actions. It was perhaps the knowledge of 

“By Jove, Gascoyne,” said Fetherston, in a low voice, “that was Somers, this which had made Lord Mortlake, when his first burst of grief and 
Do you think he is bound for Kilrae ? Do you know him at all ? ” resentment had passed, more willing to listen to reason, and form a charitable 

“ Scarcely on bowing terms,” he replied. “No, that is impossible,my dear judgment as to the circumstances of his death, 
fellow, but it’s deuced queer, I grant. What on earth can have brought him Days passed on, and Somers Avas still at Lowesside, and Lord and Lady 

down here ? ” Mortlake urged him to remain with them till they Avent to the South, towards 

“ Tell your Jack to follow the dog-cart,” said Fetherston; “he is yonder, the beginning of February. In truth, they all felt the cheering, comforting 
I see, in your trap, come to fetch fish or finery, I suppose, for either the influence of the young man’s presence. He was so bright and cheerful, yet so 
housekeeper or her lady.” sympathising; so ready to enter into all their feelings, and yet anxious to 

# Gascoyne quickly gave the order, and in a short time the man returned draAv their thoughts from the sad memories which still engrossed them. He 
with the information that the gentleman in question had taken the road to walked Avith Lady Rose, and accompanied her and her father in their rides; 
Lord Mortlake’s. he read to the ladies in the morning Avhen Lord Mortlake was busy with his 

Fetherston made little comment on the tidings at the moment; but when affairs; and, in fact, became in an incredibly short time completely domes- 

they Avere seated at dinner in the little inn, he said, carelessly, to Gascoyne, ticated in the family. There is nothing like a community in sorrow for 
“ I think, Gascoyne, that the sooner you all leave this lonely place the better, increasing rapidly intimacy and friendship; and Somers and Lady Rose had 
and till you can get the ladies away, it appears to me a great risk to let Miss talked of the past, and speculated, and Avislied, and feared together, till they 
Hartley w r ander about alone, as I found she Avas in the habit of doing before forgot they had only been passing acquaintances till some fortnight before, 
we came doAvn. Can’t you put a stop to such venturesome proceedings ? ” it was a bright, frosty morning, some ten days after Somers’s arrival, and 

“Especially while young Somers is in the neighbourhood, hey, Fetherston?” Lord Mortlake having business Avith his steward, it was arranged at breakfast 
laughed Gascoyne; “ but, never fear, man, he will be too much taken up Avith that Somers and Lady Rose should take a long walk to one of the old ruins 
Lady Rose, with her beauty and heiress-ship to some forty thousand pounds, in the neighbourhood, and Lady Mortlake proposed to send a servant Avith a 
now her brother is gone, to have eyes or ears for my pretty niece. However, pony-chaise to meet them, should they be fatigued; but they both declared it 
I will give Mrs. Gascoyne a hint, and get up some Avonderful tale for the it was impossible to be tired on so lovely a day. Accordingly, they set off 
occasion. I mean to be off to the South as sooii as possible, and then to Paris, immediately after an early luncheon, and Avalked rapidly on, recalling a9 they 
before the spring sets in, and the Avarm weather makes it intolerable. proceeded more than one scene of their earlier acquaintance, which led, as 

Fetherston fully agreed with this arrangement, and the subject dropped, Avas often the case Avhen they Avere alone, to going over yet again the 

the practised man of the world not choosing to let the gay and reckless circumstances of the last few months. 

Philip Gascoyne more into his secret plans than was necessary. They “ I never inquired where your maid had come from, nor where she had gone 
returned to Kilrae by the light of the Avinter’s moon, and the next morning, after leaving you, Lady Rose,” said Somers, after a short pause in their 
before the ladies of the household were aAvake, Fetherston had left for conversation. 

Tremaine Castle. p Y ™. T came to me from Mrs. Gascoyne, I believe,” said Lady Rose. “ I 

chapter aaai. think she used to be maid to her daughter, for Fanny often spoke of ‘ Miss 

“ Your account is certainly an extraordinary one, Mr. Somers,” said Lord Ada; ’ but she is married nott to an old servant, also of the Gascoynes, and, 

Mortlake, musingly. “ I cannot doubt assurances so solemnly given on your I fancy, gone to Ireland.” 

part; and yet you must see yourself how difficult it is to reconcile them Somers hesitated whether to enlighten his companion as to the real identity 
with the fact of my poor boy’s death. I fear, I greatly fear, your friendly zeal of the “Miss Ada ” in question; but ultimately determined to wait till he had 
deceives you in this case.” pursued his inquiries a little further. 

“My lord,” said Somers, “believe me, I speak in the most sober and “ Pardon my asking such a question, Lady Rose,” said Somers ; “but had 
perfect knoAvledge of the truth of Avhat I say, when I assure you I am she any means of becoming acquainted Avith your private affairs, more espe- 
certain, if I know anything of fire-arms—and I am no novice in such matters cially Avith regard to—to anything Avhich had reference to the unfortunate 
—that it was a physical impossibility that a ball from my unfortunate friend’s business.” 

pistol could have hit your son; the thing could not be, I am ready to swear.” Lady Rose coloured, but replied in a low voice, “ I believe she knew that a 
“ 'Tis very strange! ” said Lord Mortlake, thoughtfully; but at that mo- letter Avas exchanged between Lord Tremaine and myself; but nothing more 
ment the door of the library Avhere the two gentleman were sitting, was gently that I am aAvare of. I never was in the habit of talking familiarly to my 
opened, and Lady Rose, who did not know that a stranger had arrived after maids, and there was something in Fanny I never thoroughly liked.” 
she left the dining-room, entered in search of a book. She was retiring, but “ Then you do not believe that the fact of any engagement existing between 
Somers rose and advanced toAvards her with an empressement of manner which you was known to any one but yourselves ? ” said Somers. “ It is important 
he had never shown toAvards the sunshine beauty of the London season. to trace it as far as possible, in order to ascertain the rfial enemy who has 

“Mr. Somers!” she exclaimed, her colour coming and going with a worked this mischief, though I think I can divine who it is.” 

rapidity, which betrayed her emotion at seeing one so nearly connected Avith " I cannot think of any means of its being known/’ observed Lady Rose, 
her late griefs. thoughtfully, “ unless—unless any one could have been within hearing of the 

“ Come in, Rose,” Said her father, “ and sit doivn. It is but right you few words spoken at Temple Court.” 
should hear what Mr. Somers has come to state to us in support of your OAvn The warm blood rushe’d into her face at the idea, while Somers, if he had 
bc] 1( ^ ; as to the cause of our poor Frederick’s death.” had any doubts before, felt pretty well assured that it was Fetherston who had 

Agitated and trembling Avith the surprise of Somers’s presence, Lady prepared and lighted the train, which had so fatally destroyed the happiness of 
Rose Avas glad to take the vacant corner of her father’s little couch, while so many. He was just thinking of the best mode of breaking to his companion 
Somers gave her time to collect herself, by talking to Lord Mortlake of his the facts connected with Ada Hartley which supplied the key to Lord Tre- 
journey, and other indifferent matters for a few minutes. maine’s conduct, and his suspicions of Fetherston’s motives, when a stag 
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bounded suddenly across the path, apparently wounded, and either by accident 
or rage from pain, struck Lady Rose with such force as to make her stagger, 
and with difficulty Somers saved her from falling to the ground. 

The animal rushed on, but Somers hardly noticed his flight, so engrossed 
was he with his fair charge, who, though apparently not hurt, was fainting 
with terror and the force of the blow she had received. Somers carried her to 
a little mound of heather in the distance, and laying her down gently, 
placed her head on his cloak, which he rolled up as a cushion, and then 
looked anxiously round for some water, but none "was in sight, and he could 
only fan her with his hat and rub her cold hands in his, imploring her in 
accents more tender and free than he would have ventured on in moments of 
less excitement, to open her eyes and speak to him. But Lady Rose, if she 
heard,' as a slight trembling of her lip might have betrayed, did not, or could 
not muster strength or courage to obey either entreaty, and Somers was 
beginning to be terrified lest the cold and fright might seriously affect her, if 
she did not soon rally, and perhaps to discover that It would give him more 
ain than he could have believed, should the fair girl seriously suffer, when 
e heard a step approaching*. and looking found saw a female figure, whom 
he soon recognised as Ada Hartley. 

“ Miss Hartley! ” he exclaimed, “ I am thankful indeed to see you. Lady 
Rose Neville has been frightened, and I fear hurt, by a stag, and I cannot 
tell what to do with her.” 

Ada turned a little pale at the sudden meeting with two so connected with 
her recent trials; but she gave Somers a kind 6mile and bow, and hastened to 
give assistance to her fair rival. Her strong salts and more judicious arrange¬ 
ment of posture and loosening of strings soon brought back some colour to 
Lady Rose’s cheek and lips, and, in a few minutes, her eyes opened and fixed' 
themselves with only imperfect recognition on her gentle nurse, who was 
bathing her forehead with some eau de Cologne, which she found in Lady 
Rose’s pocket as she unfastened her cloak. 

“ What is it ? ” she said, faintly. “ Where am I ? ” 

“ You have been frightened and ill, dear Lady Rose,” said Somers, 
stepping forward; “ but you are better now, and Miss Hartley fortunately 
came in time to assist me in restoring you.” 

Lady Rose smiled faintly, and Ada felt the hand she held trying to press 
hers in acknowledgment; but the poor girl was evidently terribly weak and 
shaken, and she began to fear there was some injury to account for this 
extreme prostration. I 

“ We had better take Lady Rose to my aunt’s house,” Said Ada; “ it is only 
half a mile from here, and I have a servant waiting at the cottage yonder, who 
will help you to carry her, and then, if she is well enough, a carriage can 
take her home.” Somers hesitated; but Ada added, “ Mr. Gascoyne is away; 
he is gone to see a house he thinks of taking, so Lady Rose will see no one 
but my aunt and myself.” 

There was little alternative. Somers hastened to the cottage, -where there 
was a sick woman, to whom the servant Ada spoke of had been bringing some 
blankets and other necessaries, and he quickly accompanied the gentleman to 
the place where his young lady was still supporting and soothing the sufferer. 
They wrapped her in Somers’s large cloak, and, half-carrying half-supporting 
her, they proceeded slowly to Kilrae, with frequent stoppages to rest the 
bearers and their charge. At last the house came in sight, and Somers, 
taking the young girl in his arms, carried her the short remaining distance, 
and she was soon, by Ada’s directions, laid on a sofa in her own dressing-room, 
while she sent a message to her aunt to explain what had occurred. 

Mrs. Gascoyne was at that moment engaged in one of the very frequent 
consultations she had held of late with the physician of the neighbouring 
town, who engrossed the best practice for many miles round, and she at 
- once hastened with Dr. Mather to the dressing-room where the young girl 
now lay fully restored to consciousness. He pronounced that there was not 
very much the matter, but that the shock given by the blow of the animal, 
the fright and the cold together, made perfect quiet, and immediate rest and 
warmth, the only chance of avoiding any more serious consequences than a 
few days’ languor, and suffering from the bruise on the side, which appeared 
to be the only external injury. 

Mrs. Gascoyne, of course, pressed the young girl’s remaining at their house, 
and ordered a room to be prepared for her; but Lady Rose would certainly have 
offered greater opposition to the scheme had not Ada’s gentle but earnest 
entreaties been more grateful to her refined taste than the older lady’s more 
fussy and urgent solicitations. 

Somers at once proposed to ride off to Lowesside, if Mrs. Gascoyne could 
lend him a horse, to apprise Lady Mortlake of the accident; but Dr. Mather 
suggested that liis assurances might be more satisfactory than the young 
man’s less experienced bulletin, and offered a seat in his dog-cart to Frank, 
if he approved the alteration in the arrangement. 

In less than half an hour from the arrival of the little party, Lady Rose 
was comfortably resting in bed with.Ada sitting by her side, and Somers and 
the doctor on their way to Lowesside. Ada tried to prevent her patient’s 
talking; but Lady Rose felt so relieved by her easier position, and the 
restoratives prescribed by the doctor, that she only laughed at Ada’s fears, 
and declared she could not sleep till she had asked all the questions she was 
desirous of having answered. 

“Do you know I fancied you were Mrs. Gascoyne’s daughter,” she said, 
“ especially as I had a maid who lived with you, who always called you 
‘ Miss Ada; ’ but you do live with your aunt, do you not, Miss Hartley ? ” 

“ I did,” replied Ada; “ but I am only visiting her now. I returned to 
my father’s on my aunt’s second marriage.” 

“And he lives, where ? ” asked Lady Rose; “ I hope somewhere where I 
shall be likely to meet you again. I have longed to know you ever since I 
first Saw you.” 

“ My father lives at Tremaine,” replied Ada, half afraid of the effect Of her 
. reply; “ he was Lord Tremaine’s land steward.” 

“I remember, I remember, now,” said Rose, raising herself from her 


pillow; “ I thought I had heard the name ; I liked him very much, I know 

—but^-;” she paused, and then said, “ What does he think about poor 

Wilfrid—Lord Tremaine, I mean ? ” 

“ I think you must not talk any more now,” said Ada, gently; “ to-morrow, 
or this evening, if you are better, we will speak of anything you like.” 

Lady Rose would fain have resisted; but a returning feeling of faintness 
compelled her to submit, and she allowed Ada to arrange her pillows and 
draw the curtains without further attempt to speak, nor was it long before 
she sank into a deep sleep, utterly exhausted. Ada watched her for some little 
time, then, drawing her chair to the fire, abandoned herself to the musiiigs 
which her position, as nurse to her fair rival, and suddenly thrown into 
contact with Lord Tremaine’s friend and second, suggested; and with the 
natural buoyancy of youth she fancied that the accidental encounter might 
portend good to her lover. The whole coincidences had been singular; her 
aunt had obeyed strictly the injunctions of her husband not to permit Ada to 
wander about alone, and that day was the first that she had been allowed 
to gratify her desire of visiting the poor sick woman, and that only on 
condition that a servant should accompany her. And Ada, who was ever 
ready to recognise the superior Hand which guides each event of human life, 
could not but believe that there was a purpose in the meeting thus strangely 
brought about, which would affect in some degree her own and others’ destiny. 

The early twilight of a winter’s day was rapidly deepening into darkness, 
yet Ada would not ring for lights, lest she should disturb the slumbers of her 
patient; and she did not see, by the light of the fire, that Lady Rose had 
been for some little time awake, and gazing with an earnest look on her, 
as she sat iif that large chair, her graceful figure and beautiful features 
thrown out by the dark blue of the chair and the bright blaze of the fire. 
She was however startled from her reverie by her patient’s voice saying, 
“ Miss Hartley, will you come here; I want to speak to you r ” 

Ada obeyed; and Rose raising herself on her pillows, threw her arm 
round her neck, and kissed her affectionately. 

“ I have found it all out now, dear Miss Hartley,” said Rose; “ it was you 
whom poor Wilfrid really loved, and I do not wonder at it.”- 

Ada blushed deeply, and said hesitatingly, “ Dear Lady Rose, indeed, 
indeed I am sorry —^ ” 

“ Do not be sorry on my account, Ada, for I feel as if we were friends 
already, and I must call you so. I have long felt I did not really care for 
Wilfrid any more than he did for me, though I might have done so, if he had 
really loved me, and it had gone'on. But I could be quite happy if he were 
free again, and married you, except for poor Frederick; and Mr. Somers seems 
so certain he did not kill him—though perhaps it will never be explained.” 

Ada kissed her cheek, now glowing with excitement, and the two young 
girls perhaps felt really happier than they had done for many months, in 
the consciousness of each having found a friend to truly sympathise with the 
feelings and hopes which engrossed the minds of both. A pause succeeded, 
which was first broken by Lady Rose. 

“ Tell me all, will you not, Ada? Believe me, I am to be trusted; and it 
may be better for all of us, to have perfect confidence in each other. I feel 
quite refreshed by my sleep, and can listen very comfortably here.” 

Ada sat down by her bed side, and gave her a short aud softened account of 
Lord Tremaine’s attachment to herself, laying especial stress on his deep 
regret for his unpremeditated deception towards his cousin. Lady Rose 
listened with an expression on her face which assured Ada, more than words 
could do, of her perfect truth as to her own feelings. 

“Were it possible that such a thing could be,” was Ada’s conclusion, 
“ I could almost fancy that your brother was killed by a shot from some other 
hand; but I cannot under the circumstances see how that could happen; but 
I have often longed to see the place where they met; to examine the exact 
locality; especially since Mr. Somers confirms Lord Tremaine’s assurances 
to me.” 

Lady Rose mused a few moments, then said, “ It would be a diabolical plot. 
Who could have any motive for such a scheme ? ” 

“ I ought not to accuse any one without further proof,” said Ada; “ and my 
own suspicions are too vague for me to fix them in words; but if you suggest 
to Mr. Somecs such an idea, he might be able to take some steps to satisfy 
himself, if he thought it possible.” 

At that moment a servant knocked at the door, to inform Miss Hartley that 
Lady Rose’s maid had arrived with some clothes for her mistress, aud a note 
from Lady Mortlake. Ada desired that she should be immediately brought 
in, not sorry, on the invalid's account, for some excuse to break off the 
conversation. 

Lady Itose’s maid was a very different person from her predecessor, being a 
staid, middle-aged person, whose name of Ruth was a very good emblem of 
herself. She was the beater of all sorts of toilette appendages, and a lovin'- 
anxious note from Lady Mortlake, promising to come to her in the morning, 
and if possible relieve her friends of their charge ; and adding that she was only 
prevented from coming over by the positive assurance of Dr. Mather that it was 
most unnecessary on a winter’s night. 

Dr. Mather, however, was somewhat deceived in his calculations. . Either 
from natural delicacy of constitution, or the agitation of the meeting with Ada, 
Lady Rose, after passing a restless night, was very feverish on the following 
morning; and when Lady Mortlake arrived, it was impossible to remove the 
young girl without risk. Mrs. Gascoyne was profuse iu her assurances of the 
pleasure and honour and happiness which it gave her to have Lady Rose as a 
guest; and Ada, more quietly and gracefully, begged Lady Mortlake to trust 
to her care and sincere pleasure in nursing the invalid. Thus, with some little 
annoyance at the enforced acquaintance with persons she did not like, and a 
feeling of surprise at the grace and refined simplicity of the niece of Mrs. 
Gascoyne, Lady Mortlake was fain to accept the proffered hospitality, and 
to leave Rose at Kilrae, where she remained for nearly a week before it Was 
considered prudent to remove her to her home. 

(To be continued,) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. X.—In phrenology, what is termed a well-balanced 
head is one in which no single organ or sets of organs 
is or are in undue excess of another or others. Such 
heads are rare in men, but very common in women, 
whose lives and duties are more monotonous. But 
the whole science we apprehend lies in a nutshell. A 
modern professor offers this rational explanation of 
what has puzzled many a tyro in phrenological studies. 
He says, “a large head may give power, a small well- 
developed head intellect. Power is capability of feel¬ 
ing, perceiving, or thinking; activity is the exercise 
of power : thus large heads, when circumstances in 
perilous times throw them to the surface of society, 
will execute great deeds, and surpass all others; while 
small heads will, in the usual circumstances of the 
world, display wit, intellect, refinement, skill, enter¬ 
prise, erudition." Men who have distinguished them¬ 
selves have however been noted for the prominence of 
some particular organ or organs. Thus, Bums had 
the lower faculties in excess, and fell a victim to the 
absence of proper cultivation of them. Again, secretive¬ 
ness is large in the Joseph Surface kind of men. It is 
generally found to be large in the craniums of success¬ 
ful diplomatists; the crafty Talleyrand, for instance. 
The miser has it to perfection; and we are told that it 
is more expressed in the Scotch, English, and Dutch 
than in the Irish and French. Then constructiveness 
was found to be large in such men as Brunei, Herschel, 
Telford, Watt, Wilkie, the Stephensons, and others. 
Self esteem is well established and is very strong in the 
English. Ideality, situated on the temporal ridge of the 
frontal bone, gives us such great names as Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Byron. Individuality places 
before us such men as Napoleon I., Michael Angelo, 
and Cuvier. Locality is found in all great voyagers 
and travellers, good chess players, and geometricians. 
Order presents us with Dr. Franklin and Humboldt. 
Tune with Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. Lan¬ 
guage with Swift, Milton, Sir W. Scott, Humboldt, 
Voltaire. Comparison with Pope, and causality with 
Bacon, Locke, Franklin, Voltaire, Playfair. Thus it 
will be seen that the science of phrenology maps out 
the divisions of the brain, and by analogy and obser¬ 
vation assigns to each its particular quality or 
qualities. 

Beta. —We have High Church, Broad Church, and Low 
Church. Dr. Sachoverell, preacher for Southwark, who 
was presented with the valuable living of St. Andrew’s, 
Holbom, by Queen Anne, 1710, gave rise to the first 
and last titles, which have since been revived. He had 
to preach up the Church of England against the Dis¬ 
senters, and preached “long, loud, high, dry, and 
damnation" on the heads of his opponents, the Low 
Church or moderate men. Dr. Pusey, in bringing for¬ 
ward more prominently the power of the priest, in im¬ 
porting Roraanish doctrines into the Church of England, 
and in lowering the laity and its power, again started 
the High Church cry. The Low Church is thought to 
favour Dissenters. Wesley was a Low Churchman, and 
never voluntarily quitted the Church. Dr. Arnold, who 
steered between the two, was a Broad Churchman, an 
old Church of England man. Crosses, genuflexions, 
reredoses, vestments, candlesticks, embroidered altar- 
cloths, and processions are indulged in by “priests" of 
the High Church; and a cathedral service to some 
eyes smacks of this : hence, as you go to a cathedral, 
you are accused, wo hope wrongfully, of an addiction 
to if. We now have in the Rev. Charles Kingsley and 
Professor Maurice clergymen who are called “ Mus¬ 
cular Christians," e., those who determine to be 
good, manful, and strong; they assimilate with the 
Broad Church. The Low Church is of the Evangelical 
party, given to missionary meetings, tea-meetings, and 
to Exeter Hall. The High Church parson says he 
is an Anglican “ priest.” The Low Churchman is con¬ 
tented by being called a clergyman or minister. The 
High Church has an altar; the Broad, Low, and the 
Muscular, a communion-table. Thus far in petto ; let 
us add that each division contains honest, able, and 
earnest men. 

R. B.—If young women only knew how contemptible 
they render themselves by flirting, we think they 
would pause before putting such a poisonous gloss 
on their nature. Wise men only laugh, while the 
charitable pity their delusions. Besides, young women, 
however badly-disciplined their minds., should at least 
have some respect for the outward proprieties of life. 
Opinion, however small the circle of acquaintanceship 
may be, cannot be braved with impunity. No woman 
fliould provoke comments on her character by in- 
uulging in senseless flippancies. If a practised coquette 
could get behind the scenes and hear her name coupled 

p. h sneers and jests, she would, if not too hardened, 

. a sorry lesson. A few shrugs of the shoulders 
been known to ruin the future prospects of many 
a silly girl. 

D. P.—Our answer to W. E. in No. 926, upon the sin or 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost was, we think, 
sufficient. The articles of the Established Church 
especially assure us that “not every sin committed 
after baptism or regeneration” is to be considered as 
worthy of final condemnation ; and from the example 
of the thief on the cross, wc see that at the eleventh 
hour forgiveness, on sincere repentance, is granted. 
But it were better to rest calmly upon the general 
mercies of religion, without prying too closely into 
the nature of sin. We are sure to meet it; we need 
not rush forward to weigh it and inquire about it. 

G. G. M. —The — is used to mark an extra pause, or a 
parenthetical sentence. The old spelling was fer for 
far ; ferther and further ; f. rthest or furthest, in time 
got corrupted into farther and farthest, and now both 
further and farther are in use, and ferther has long 
become obsolete. 


Alexr. R. —The moving of the tables can be accounted 
for by involuntary muscular action, or by the fact of 
a latent power, of which we know nothing as yet, being 
set in motion. You should avoid trying experiments. 
As for your friends believing that you and your wife 
were in collusion and deceived them, you must live 
that down. Our motives are often mistaken. We can 
only apply the balm of an honest conscience to the 
wound upon our self-love. Table-moving is of itself so 
unphilosophic and silly that it is hardly worth quarrel¬ 
ing about. Let us say the table did crack and rap, and 
move about, what then? We await a further solution, 
and suspend our judgment. Till some good or tangiblo 
point is evolved, wo have little to do with a senseless 
craze which has sent hundreds to the madhouse. Why 
do not the spirits tell us something to our advantage ? 
Why did they not say where Franklin was ? where the 
Prince of Wales was, when he was behind his time? 
whether the Union in America will be dissolved, and 
what is the best solution of the slavery question? We 
are quite willing to put a bank-note in an envelope and 
to let any medium who will rap out the number have 
it. But can it be done? Can any spirit tell us, for in¬ 
stance, who was the author of Junius? Who was the 
man with the iron mask? Whether King Richard III. 
was the angel Walpole asserts he was? Who committed 
the Road murder? or who cut to pieces that body 
which was found on Waterloo Bridge ? These are mys¬ 
teries which await solution. Were we to answer letters 
privately, we should not only have little else to do, but 
also defeat our own purpose, which is to teach and 
advise publicly. 

8. A.—Yov$ might pout your pretty lips and shake your 
fairy finger at comment; but then the world is so 
censorious, so sceptical, and so prone to put unchari¬ 
table constructions on the most innocent actions! 
Therefore it behoves a young maiden to be as watchful 
as a hare that fears each bush a sportsman. An elderly 
gentleman who has business transactions with your 
father has told you to come to his house as often as 
you like, and play on his piano as long as you like. 
The offer might have been dictated by a generous wish 
that you should have a good opportunity of improving 
your musical talent; but it should have been made to 
your parents in the first instance. As the “ elderly" 
gentleman has thus forgotten the usages of good 
society, our advice is, to politely decline the offer, 
tempting as it may be to a music-loving girl. 

Nil Desperandum. —You had better send her name and 
address to the secretary of some rescue society. There 
/is one superintended by the excellent Lieut. Black- 
more, R.N., in the Pentonville Road ; another, at No. 
11, Ludgate Hill. The very common way in which the 
class you allude to is spoken of, petted by certain peo¬ 
ple, aided and brought forward into the light of day, 
is, we think, one of the blunders of philanthropy. It 
is just like over-potting a criminal, and those who are 
poor, honest, and yet starving without aid, cannot fail 
to draw a comparison. How bitter must be their feel¬ 
ings when they find that, after all, the criminal is 
better fed and lodged and cared for in the jail than the 
unfortunate honest man in the workhouse ! Neverthe¬ 
less, your feelings do you honour. 

R. L.—The present Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel is 
sprung from the eldest branch of the family; the Duke 
of Brunswick-Zell from the younger; and from this 
last, through George the First, our present Roy”al 
Family is descended. The two dukes whose names 
you require must bo Ludowick-Rodolphus, who died 
without male issue, 1735, and Ferdinand-Albrecht, 
who died the same yeai*, and was succeeded by his 
son Charles, whose son and successor (in 1780) was 
killed at the battle of Jena in 1806. He was succeeded 
by his fourth son. 

A. B. C. —To correct racy bacon, toast tliin bread to a 
cinder, and rub it well into the bacon ; let it remain 
thus for twelve hours before cooking.—Patchouly 
herb, made up into little bags, and distributed among 
the clothes, will prevent moth. 

Decem.—I f you send the manuscript, and we find it 
suitable to our columns, we may give it publicity.— 
We do not know why the decimal coinage has been 
delayed; nor do we think it has been abandoned. 
Frank. —Draw the outline of the flowers on the card¬ 
boards ; then cut the cards very thin with a sharp- 
pointed penknife, raising the paper in imitation of the 
leaves. There is no separate book on the subject. 

G. B. B.—Make a solution of a quarter of a pound of 
corrosive sublimate in a pailful of rain water ; with this 
brush the worm-eaten timber ; it will kill and cure. 
Other Communications Received.— J. M. B.—A. F. D. 
—G. T. S.-J. E. R.—J. N. R. — 8. W.—G. M.— 
Nellie L.— Minnie B.— Annie K.— Image (yes).— 
Notes and Queries (consult Picart, C6r6monits et Cou- 
tumes Religieuses : Herlibcrger’s Gottesdienstliche Cere¬ 
monies : at Mr. Nutt’s, 270, Strand, W.C.).—A Young 
Man (tho Ophthalmic Hospital, King William Street, 
Strand).— C. B. M. (yes).— Lily (get some third party 
to arrange an “unexpected " meeting, where an oppor¬ 
tunity may occur for mutual explanations). — A 
Solicitor’s Clerk (have a tiff, and make an end of it).— 
Chole and Judy (have to pay annually a premium on 
the insurance).—N. C. H. (send two stamps for it by 
post).— Susie (discovered, found out, gained). — De 
Vere (scarlet, slashed with gold).—XIX (£4; Liver¬ 
pool, as it helps to husband your provisions).—R. R. 
(taking impressions from tracings done upon stone).— 
Rose Neville (meet as usual; it is a mere vapour, and 
will pass away).— Author (send a specimen, with real 
name and address).—J ustice (each payment of two 
pounds and upwards requires a stamp ; it is a case for 
a county court).— Nellie (lady-like; very dark brown). 
— Harry D. (yes).— Agnes A. 3. (very proper, and 
nicely expressed, but toa serious for our pages).—W. 8. 
(they are chosen from any source upon the recommen¬ 


dation of the bandmaster).— Canton China (yes, if you 
have his authority, and the forms are signed by him). 
—J. S. O. K. (a mere form, which tho collector or any 
friend will show you how to draw up).— Amy and 
Alice (no ; marry him, or help some lady friend to do 
so ; plots are fair in such a case).—R. Jones (employ a 
solicitor, to take out an administration summons).— 
J. B. M. (Mitchell’s Newspaper-press Directory). —P. P. P. 
(let a creditor administer and divide the proceeds ; till 
then the widow may keep possession).— Paraclete 
(the Comforter; Hullah’s).—R F. (already overdone 
in verse).— Grace Emily (Carrageen moss from Butler’s 
in Covent Garden, with instructions how to prepare 
it).— An Interested One (yes).—-M. G. H. (it is not 
weakness, but fine feeling).— Jeune Homme (both are 
sufficient for the situation).— Minnie D. (you must pay 
for your own passage).— Proud Salopian (you are not 
liable, but the girl that threw it) —J. S. R. (at any 
fancy shop that supplies articles for ladies’ bazaars).— 
Wray (you will succeed when you have a battery strong 
enough ; more plates and more acid; about 11s. 6d. or 
12s.).—S. F. 8. (collodion pictures upon glass; from 
either positives or negatives). — A Working Man 
(boiling glue, mixed with linseed oil).— The Wife of 
an Officer (gold lace may be cleaned in the same way 
as silver lace; see No. 906).—J. G. L. (use the walnut, 
or pencil water; it is slow, but effectual).—E. C. A. 
(Id. each, and Id. postage,- see Nos. 618 and 746).— 
Green Fields (see No. 110).— Guy Mannering (see 
No. 896).—E. T. B. L. Y. (see No. 816).— Heywood, 
Jec, and Excelsior (see No. 526).— Kate D. (see Nos. 
527 and 533).—G. E. Wilson (see Nos. 359 and 364). 


S NORIN G. 

In No. 926 we were asked, “Is there a cure for 
snoring?" and invited our Correspondents to answer 
the question. Several have complied, and we now give 
the substance of their communications. 

Senex says, “At the boarding-school in England 
where I passed seven of the most wretched and unpro¬ 
fitable years of my life, I was one of the number often 
boys who occupied what was called the five-bedded room. 
Among the unfortunates of the chamber were three or 
four snoring boys, and it was resolved to check the 
noise, and it was checked, by our having a piece of tallow 
candle in constant readiness to be popped into the open 
mouth of any snorer. A few examples, followed by sput¬ 
tering and sickness, and snoring was banished from the 
five-bedded room. Whether H. W. N.’s musical partner 
would tolerate such treatment I much doubt; but why 
not try a piece of barley-sugar ? " 

W. is of opinion that many snore in consequence of 
their sleeping with their mouths open. Those who are in 
the habit of snoring should, he says, avoid heavy sup¬ 
pers. He further remarks that, “on board ship, if any of 
the messmates annoy tho rest by snoring, a speedy cure 
is effected by cutting the hammock lashings, and Jetting 
the snorer suddenly down. This remedy is so effectual 
that it seldom requires repeating. No doubt a sudden 
shock of any kind, or a jerk of the pillow, will put a stop 
to the nuisance when it does not arise from asthma.” 

J. C. D. recommends the snorer on no account to lie 
on the back while sleeping, or just before going to sleep. 
On settling to sleep, make an effort to breathe lightly ; 
hold the breath long; then draw it in with a quiet] 
gentle motion. He says he has cured many by these 
two rules. Indeed, he never found them to fail when 
there was a real wish to succeed. 

C. G. H. heard of a lady who cured her husband of 
snoring by tickling his nose with a feather immediately 
the nasal organ was in full play. 

Charles H. G., a medical practitioner, has sent us 
A NEVER-FAILING CURE FOR SNORING ! 
Your late Correspondent need not be despondent. 
Though his case most piteous may be; 

For, ’tis my conviction, my simple prescription 
Would silence the snores of his ladie. 

In treating diseases we look to their causes. 

Or vainly attempt to remove them ; 

Our patients still ailing, our remedies failing. 

Content must we be to relieve them. 

Now, ’tis my impression, the morbid condition 
Of matrons addicted to snoring, 

May spring from repletion, or nightly potation. 

Which sets jolly bacchanals roaring. 

Admit this the reason, ’twere surely no .treason 
To lighten the suppers of snorers ; 

Nor would it be cruel to substitute gruel 
In lieu of their spirit-restorers. 

But should they persist in this sleep-killing system. 

And snore away loudly as ever, 

A terror to tabbies, disturbing the ladies, 

And keeping their spouse in a fever. 

It need not occasion much procrastination, 

Or pausing with aloes to dose ’em, 

But suddenly wheedle the point of a needle 
“ Right bang ” through their “ rete-mucosum.” * 

Should they still in defiance repeat the annoyance, 

In close imitation of “grunters," 

Your only resource is, apply to their noses 
The famed panacea of Hunter’s : 

Though somewhat ungracious, though rather vexatious. 
And not very courteous to “ fairies,” 

Regard not their lugging, but set about plugging 
Their “ antero-posterior nares." f 


* A net-work, so named, situated within the skin, 
f Tho nostrils in front (or ordinary nostrils) and the 
nostrils behind the nose, leading to the throat; both of 
which are frequently plugged in cases of severo nose¬ 
bleeding. They are, therefore, the anterior and posterior 
nostrils, through which we commonly breathe. 
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THE DIS-TJNITED STATES. 

Of all the productions of John Bull, of his immense works, his docks, rail¬ 
ways, roads, shipping, commerce; of his mind-works, constitution, laws, 
three estates; of his political ideas, freedom of the subject, Habeas Corpus , 
free press, free church, entire liberty of conscience; of his great children, 
from Bacon to Shakspeare, from Chatham to Jonson; of his childrcn-peoples, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, India; it is but fair to say that John was 
most fond of his very big son over the water, the American United States, or, 
as he fondly called him, in playful parody on the U.S., Uncle Sam. 

It is true that the States had been a rebellious child; but then John, 
by injudicious advisers, had given cause for dissatisfaction, had sought weakly 
to punish, and had, with greater weakness, succumbed. It is quite true, also, 
that the son was distinguished by a vulgar vain-glory, a provincial boasting, 
a continuous crowing, strutting, and stretching, such as many other vulgar 
boys have, but to such an extent as has never been before exhibited; but 
then—he was such a fine boy! It is quite true that this vain-glory was dis¬ 
tressful to all who loved him, and that it reacted on his father, and was a 
burning shame to both of them. It is quite true that no good can come of 
boasting and lying, and that U. S. indulged in both—but then he was such a 
fine boy! Thus, in private life, parents are often led to forgive very sad 
faults, because their admiration of mere physical beauty makes them blind 
enough to foster vices when they should correct them. Thus, too, we forget 
a few specks when the apple is altogether a beauty, and, on the whole, a very 
sound one too. 

Now there can be no doubt about the fineness of the son. There is no 
colony in the world, and there never was one in ancient times, which can for 
a moment compare with America. Its several States are larger and more 
productive, more replete with fertility and natural resources, more celebrated 
for the activity of their people, than many modern European kingdoms. In 
their entirety, and before this disastrous secession, the United States might 
well be led to boasting. Their motto, as assumed on one of their papers, was 

No pent-up Utica contains our powers , 

But the whole boundless Continent is burs. 

Then, too, they exhibited an increase in population, gathered from the 
outpourings of every country in the world, which surpassed any previous 
experience; so that, in a decennial period, it had nearly doubled itself. Their 
people showed a grasp of intellect, and an activity which was far beyond 
any thing ever known. Their navy coped with ours, and, let us say it fairly, 
in some respects excelled ours. Their flag was known upon every sea. Their 
merchants sold and bartered in every market. Their inventors held their 
place with the foremost. Their ambassadors were everywhere respected. 
Their individual weight and wealth were everywhere felt, and this within a 
very few years after their celebrated declaration of Independence. America, 
like the fabled Minerva, who sprung from the brain of Jove, sprang, armed 
at all points, from the arms of Great Britain. No state in the world is at the 
same time so young and so powerful. But no other nation has ever possessed 
so many natural and political advantages. "Without external enemies, without 
debt, with an immense territory which repaid by twenty-fold every exertion, 
with a constant influx of youth, energy, and determination, with a glorious 
climate, and an unparalleled sea-board, every bay of which was a port, with 
every material for merchandise and for ship-building, there can be no wonder 
that North America is as she is. The wonder is that she is not greater. 

Too much prosperity, too much wealth, and too few difficulties seem to be 
good neither for nations nor for individuals. This is fully exhibited in the 
United States. They bore within their own bosom the seeds of dissolution, 
seeds, let us bo just to say, which they inherited from their founders. No 
nation can do or can countenance a great wrong for any length of time with¬ 
out being punished. Certain casuists tell us that it is absurd to talk of national 
sin ; but nistory gives these gentlemen the lie. There are crimes which a 
whole nation will consent to, and for which assuredly they will be punished. 
The crime of the United States was and is slavery; and this, as we have now 
seen, somewhat sooner than we had anticipated, has been the wedge which 
has riven them asunder. 

Slavery is certainly one of those institutions which the States inherited 
from the mother country; but the latter, taught by the eloquence of Granville 
Sharp, of Clarkson, Wilberforce, and of Brougham, had seen her sin, and 
had determined to turn from it. There is no individual more to be admired 
for the great act of abolition than the obscure City clerk, Granville Sharp, 
who first commenced the agitation, and who spent his life in carrying out his 
purpose. Unfortunately for the truth of fame, others reaped that which he 
had planted; but it was he, whilst poring over old statutes, who discovered that 
glorious truth which forms the basis of our glory, and which finally received 
an eloquent adornment from the lips of Mansfield, that a slave is free iinme^ 
diately he touches British soil. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their lungs 

Receive our air , that moment they are free: 

They touch our country , and their shackles fall. 

It was however the separation of the United States from us which enabled us 
to say this. To purchase as we did at a Royal price ail the slaves in our 
West Indian colonies, cost us £20,000,000. One hundred millions of pounds 
would not have sufficed us to buy up the “ black property ” in America, had 
she still belonged to us. Although accompanied by the'ruiu of the prosperity 
of Jamaica, the national deed was a noble one, so noble that we do not yet 
appreciate it at its full value. But if ever a servile war should break out in ] 
the Southern States, accompanied as it surely will be with horrors to which I 


the Sepoy rebellion can afford but a faint parallel, we shall then find what 
peril we have averted, and what curses we have driven from us. 

Other States, not so rich in slaves as we were, had set us an example which we 
were slow to follow, and which we have been ungrateful enough to forget. 
Austria abolished the slave trade in 1782 ; the French convention in 1794 • 
England in 1807 ; Napoleon, during the Hundred days, in 1815 ; Spain, by 
treaty, m 1817 ; Netherlands in 1818; Brazil in 1826. Nay, the holding of 

^ T> e * S was ^ ec ^ are( ^ ifi e .?al in America. In 1783 the Massachusetts Bill 
of Rights declared that “ All men are born free and equal,” and was held in 
the supreme court ot Boston to be a bar to slaveholding. Before 1790 the further 
introduction of slaves had been prohibited in five other States. In 1787 
Congress passed an unalterable bill for the government of territory north-west 
of the Ohio, forbidding slavery or involuntary servitude, so that some of the 
States themselves had set the glorious example to us and to the others ; for it 
was only by the Abolition Act of August, 1833 (3 and 4 William IV A that 
slavery terminated on August, 1834, in the British possessions. 

The fact of the strong man foregoing property in the weaker, is one of 
those positive proofs of good overcoming evil, which is refreshing enough. 
All ancient nations indulged in slaver}\ The better civilised the upper 
classes, the tighter their hold over the poor slaves. There did not need 
apologists for that which every body did. That never will be. We have 
amongst us those who defend the expensiveness of law, the delay and ruin 
of our Chancery, the defects in our Admiralty, the wealth of our Church. 
A certain people in Switzerland, says Goldsmith, are universally afflicted 
with a wen upon their neck, so that they at last came to consider the 
deformity a beauty, and laugh at and ridicule the strangers who visit them 
and who are free from the disease. So now the writers of the pro-slavery 
party declare that we Britishers and Abolitionists are an “accursed people ” 
because we have foregone the holding of slaves. Certainly both patriarchs 
and philosophers held them without thinking that they were wrong. But 
•the golden rule of Christianity has at last awakened us. 

Michaelis and Grotius ( Be Jure Belli) may be considered as the principal 
exponent* of those who consider that whilst slavery has its disadvantages it 
has its advantages. From a purely moral point of view, there cannot be a 
moment’s defence of slavery. The golden rule of Christianity to which we 
have referred, that which bids you do to another as you would be done by, is 
broken by it—no one would voluntarily become a slave. The advantages are 
all on one side; nay, we have very shrewd people who declare that there are 
no advantages whatever; that free and natural labour is far and in every way 
more productive and cheaper than slave labour. They argue also that slaves 
produce no great intellects, no inventors, no first-rate workmen; that the 
minds of the mass are stunted; whereas, in free labour, poverty and low 
circumstances only act as stimulants, and that of so sharp a nature that it is 
almost invariably from our working classes in a free country that we receive every 
invention and every benefit. Nay, they go on to assert that slavery is of its 
very nature suicidal; that, were all countries slave countries, we should again 
be plunged in the basest and vilest barbarism, the sla^s being alone occupied 
in agriculture and the lowest kind of labour, and the free men either in 
watching their slaves or in indolent and sensual pleasures—in fact, in that 
employment, whether hunting, card or billiard playing, theatre going, or 
what not, which in Virginia is declared to be alone “fit for a gentleman.” 

There is an immense amount of truth in this ; and one of the most amusing 
matters about it is, that the advocates of the system will no more see its faults 
than if they were morally and mentally blind. They are so. They have 
forced Balaam to preach and prophesy in their favour. Pulpit and press are 
equally slaves in the slave country. Priest, clergyman, and minister say 
equally that slavery is a Divine institution. Any one who dares to differ 
from them is tarred and feathered, or shot down like a dog. Brutality of the 
grossest sort prevails. The manners of the Southerners are coarse, brusque, 
and selfish. Hospitality is almost unknown. At no time did a most consci¬ 
entious and truthful traveller obtain it, but that so sure as ho left the 
gentleman’s house, money was demanded for his bed and board. Foot-sore 
or sick, he was refused admittance with a currish rudeness. Little respect is 
shown to age; little politeness to beauty and to the softer sex. There is 
a laxity of morals, even among those who are almost children, which is 
astounding. Determined that their slaves shall he ignorant, the masters 
themselves have grown so too. They have been so much occupied in 
holding down the black population, and in just cultivating their crops, 
that they can do nothing else. Nay, they cannot grow their own food. 
They produce cotton, that is all; the Southern American depends upon 
the North for every necessity and every luxury. From the needle to the 
ploughshare and sword; from the baby’s shirt to the winding-sheet; from 
the slipper to the hat; from the table-cloth to the dress-coat, every article 
of utility, ^egance, or necessity, is imported from the North. The sole 
work of the South is, and has been for years, simply slave-breeding, slave- 
holding, and cotton-growing; they can do nothing else; they can no more 
earn their own living than a factory-girl who spends sixteen hours a-day in 
the machine-room, or a musical professor who devotes the same time to her 
piano or harp, can make puddings, cook poultry, and prepare made dishes. 
The Southern population could not exist by themselves without re-learning 
the useful and domestic arts. 

Hence we must remember, in the event of a contest between the North 
and South, that should the former fight with a will, there could be no chance 
for the latter. They would soon be reduced. In the last war the British, 
with a very few men, a mere handful, found it an easy task to land, burn, aud 
destroy; they only wanted numbers to hold the country. So signally has 
slavery failed in being of any service, as to the elevation or defence of the 
fertile country over which it broods like a curse. 

But, lastly, we must also remember that our ideas of the negro, taken from. 
Uncle Tom and the serenaders’ songs, which we have for some years heard, 
are utterly false. To “ realise ” the nigger we must go much lower. Uncle 
Tom is a saint-like patriarch, something between Wesley, Spurgeon, and 
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Cato Major; but he is an exaggeration as much like the usual field hand as 
the Medicean Venus is like a female inhabitant of a coal mine. If the result 
of slavery had been to produce Uncle Toms, we could not have but 
desired a continuance of the system. Better to die a Christian martyr 
under the lash of Degree, than to live a brutish heathen on the slave¬ 
hunting grounds of ttmKing of Dahomey. But the truth in this case is not 
romantic 8 but stern and ugly. The field negro is no saint; he has had 
manhood beaten and forced out of him. He is as nearly like a brute animal 
as a man can be. He is considered like black cattle, and he has been 
reduced to that state. He knows nothing, feels nothing, can do nothing, 
save go through that dreary routine of work which produces cotton for 
Manchester. - At each end of the machine for the production of this fabric we 
have the slave and the factory hand. Both have suffered, but the slave has 
fallen almost out of the image of humanity. Mr. Olmsted found few who 
“could count as far as twenty.” Hardly one man could tell him the way to 
a place. They had little idea of distance; none of time, save that they 
worked certain hours, often on Sunday, in the season for two-thirds of the day. 
They cannot combine. They hardly ever are stung, even by the grossest 
insults, to resent. They witness a fellow-slave beaten, tortured, nay, burnt 
to death in a slow fire, without a motion of resistance. They envy the 
whites only their freer indulgence in idleness and vice. They eat their 
daily rations as a horse does its “feed,” and are equally incapable of 
catering or providing for the morrow. They are an inanimate mass 
(with few exceptions), not yet electrified into a love for freedom; for them 
no Spartacus has risen; no black Brutus is ready to teach, to suffer, and to 
die. Their wholesale degradation is the strongest argument against slavery; 
but the masters have done their work so well that it forbids us to hope for, or 
for the South to dread, a servile war; and also postpones for a long period 
any hope of emancipation, since to render those poor creatures free would 
now be simple cruelty and madness. No—the Dis-United States have little 
to fear from their millions of subject blacks. What they and the New World 
in general have to fear, we must speak of hereafter. 


SNOWDROPS. 

Welcome, snowdrops, fair and pale, Ye seem to tell us, snowdrops sweet. 

To our earth again, That the fair Spring is near ; 

Peeping xip so white and frail Ye are the earliest buds that greet 

From valley and from plain; The opening of the year; 

Oh, ye are lovely as a dream l A herald of the myriad flowers 

As fleeting and as fair; That Summer brings to view : 

But all too delicate ye seem Ah, there arc none that deck her bowers 

To brave the piercing air. * More beautiful than you. 

Weary hath the Winter been, Though orange flowers are sweet to seo, 

And sharp his icy breath, And orange buds are fair, 

And the storm winds loud and keen Yet Titter snowdrops seem to me 

Have scatter’d want and death ; To twine a bride’s soft hair. 

•But ye come, oh, fairy flowers, Bent as in maiden modesty, 

To glad our hearts at last, Pure-robed in virgin white. 

Unheeding the dark stdhny hours, Methinks they speak of purity, 

The wild and wailing blast. Of hope and promise bright. M. 


FAMIL Y MAT TERS. 

Pedantry crams our heads with learned lumber, and takes out our brains to 
make room for it. 

Good men have the fewest fears. He has but one who fears to do wrong. 
He has a thousand who has overcome that one. 

Secret kindnesses done to mankind are as beautiful as secret injuries are 
detestable. To be invisibly good is as godlike as to be invisibly evil is 
diabolical. 

Good Temper. —Good temper is the philosophy of the heart—a gem of 
the treasury within, whose rays are reflected on all outward objects ; a per¬ 
petual sunshine, imparting warmth, light, and life to all within the spheres 
of its influence. 

Mrs. Smith's Dilemma; or, Plagues that we cannot do without. 
—It is undoubtedly a delightful thing to be the mother of loving, pretty 
daughters; but if they could he persuaded to confine their affection to your¬ 
self instead of spreading it over all your personal effects, it would ho an 
improvement. Mr. Smith says, oracularly:' “ My dear, see that the children 
are furnished with all they need for their own use, and then they won’t 
meddle with what belongs to you.” This is like the usual profundity of male 
remarks on female subjects. Haven’t I done it ? Haven’t I given those girls 
boots enough to stock a shop, in the vain hope that I might indulge what 
seems to me not an unreasonable fancy, pf being the sole possessor of mine ; 
and notwithstanding, when I desire to takp a walk, are not the particular pair 
I want already gone out airing, quite independent of my matronly feet ? Don’t 
I daily gnaw off my thread, and finger-nails, for want of scissors ? And are 
not my envelopes, note-paper, eau de Cologne, postage-stamps, and every 
other moveable, always gone when I want them? "Why, I tearfully ask, is 
it, that buy what duplicates you will for these grabsters, nothing is 
ever so good as “ mother’s things ? ” When I pour these sorrows 
into Mr. Smith’s tobacco-scented bosom, he oracularly ejaculates — 
“Hide ’em, my dear—bide ’em, where they can’t find ’em.” That’s all very 
well, but it is just there that the qgony comes in, of not being able to 
remember yourself where you put them. Then I’ve-tried looking dignified, 
and talking big about it; but what’s the use when I’ve frolicked with them 
till their prevailing style of salutation to me is, now let us girls do this or 
that, or go here or there. It’s no use. I tell you Samson was not more 
powerless in the hands of Delilah. They pretend to say, these torments, that 
they make the house bright; they talk about how “some folks will find out 
their value when they get married;” they taunt us with decorating their 
room with lovely flowers on the occasion of their return after a short visit, 


and hugging and kissing them as if they had been gone a year instead of a 
week. They remind us of nice breakfasts, carefully provided when they lazily 
lay in bed after a late ball the night before ; and commiserating cups of tea 
for sundry headaches; and stacks of periodicals and new books to beguile 
rainy days; and birth-day presents, and all such little parental weaknesses, 
which of course we are heartily ashamed of, and, if they keep on appropriating 
our things, such as we never mean to be guilty of again, at least not—if we 
can help it! Fanny Fern. 

HINTS ON MILLINERY.— By Mrs. Adams. 

I will give directions how to make a pretty morning and dinner cap. I 
want you to take out the elastic of one of the nets for the hair which are now 
worn ; lay it fiat on the table, aqd cut a paper pattern the size. The elastic 
is easily put iu your net again. Having your paper pattern, then cut a piece of 
plain or spotted muslin; this is to be gathered into a band of the same, two 
inches wide and twenty-three inches round. You had better cut your band 
on the double selvage side, as across the material will not do. When your 
band is joined round, whip your crown, and sew it with equal gathers all 
round. Then plait a very light lace border round your band ; plait it like a 
baby’s cap, but not quite so full, and it must be equal all round. Having 
done this, trim the border all round with bows of ribbon; black and magenta 
mixed, sarcenet, or velvet ribbon, about two inches wide, is very fashionable. 
This cap can be worn exactly as you wear a net; and a comb, now so fashion¬ 
able, will look well under it. To fasten the cap tight to the head, run two 
strings in at the hack, the same as you would to a nightcap; a small piece of 
elastic will answer, but strings are best, as they will wash with the cap. If 
you use real lace, Maltese is recommended; for a dress cap, blond and silk 
net. I have endeavoured carefully to describe this cap, that ladies might find 
it easy to make. To many young married ladies it is very becoming. You will 
require a bow with ends ; place this on the front of your cap at top; the bow 
of the same form as that with which you tie your bonnet, only not of such 
wide ribbon. On sending for the pattern, enclose nine postage stamps to 
1, Langham Street, W. 

SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL, 

Gas lime is a good manure for clover, trefoil, and lucern. It should be 
mixed with earth, and turned frequently before being applied. 

Any ordinary earth will deodorise the contents of cesspools if it is mingled 
with it. Red gravel is a natural deodoriser, on account of the quantity of 
iron rust it contains. 

Hem Folder. —An ingenious invention for “turning the hem down”' has 
recently been introduced by Mr. Joseph Gillott, the celebrated steel pen 
maker, of Birmingham. This invention can be applied to all kinds of sewing- 
machines, and can he worn on the finger of the sempstress; in either case it 
effects its object by the simple passage of the edge to be sewn through the 
folder. 

To Preserve Grain against the Grubs, &c. —Steep the seed in a 
solution or pickle of sulphate of copper, thus:—In a large trough of 100 
gallons of water dissolve a quarter of a hundred weight of sulphate of copper. 
Into this throw the seed, and let it remain for two or three hours. Then 
take it out, and put it on the barn floor to dry. If the land be very full of 
insect eggs, a top-dressing of hot lime will destroy them also. Sow the land 
with two hundred weight of salt to the acre. 

Rancid Butter. —Butter becomes rancid owing to the presence of caseine, 
sugar of milk, &c.in solution in water, which absorb oxygenfrom the atmosphere. 
To avoid this deterioration, melt the freshly-made butter in a gentle heat, and 
wash it in warm water, by which the caseine, sugar of milk, &c., are dissolved 
out; the washing must be continued so long as the water comes off milky. 
The butter is then carefully decanted into an earthenware or glass vessel, and 
allowed to cool; it will then keep good any length of time. 

Machine-made Chains. —Machinery has been perfected in America for 
the manufacture of chains of every description. The smallest chains as well 
as the largest are constructed with a surprising rapidity and exactness; those 
for trimming jewellery, little larger than an ordinary pin, to the largest ship 
cables. The machines for the manufacture of watch and other small chains 
have been brought from America, and are now used at-Birmingham, each 
doing the work of fifty hands, and more perfectly than it is possible to accom¬ 
plish it by manual labour. 

Paste and Liquid Blacking. —Fuller’s earth, eight ounces; treacle, 
three pounds; ivory black, two pounds; butter scrapings, a quarter of a 
pound; rape oil, a quarter of a pound; strong gum water, half a pint; pow¬ 
dered Prussian blue, half an ounce; oil fff vitriol, half a pound. Mix all the 
ingredients thoroughly, except the vitriol, which add last. As the materials 
swell at first considerably from integral fermentation, the vessel containing 
them must have a capacity half as large again as their natural bulk. If 
wanted liquid, use half a gallon of vinegar. 

Fat as an Article of Diet. —Fatty matters are maintainers of animal 
heat, and are consumed in large quantities by men exposed to cold. Sir John 
Franklin and all Arctic travellers have recorded their expressions of surprise 

the quantity of coarse fat that the people whq live in the Arctic regions 
will take. In his first voyage Sir John Franklin tells us that he gave to an 
Esquimaux hoy a quantity of tallow candles to see how many he would eat, 
and it was not until he had eaten 14 that Sir John became frightened for 
his store, and gave the boy a large lump of fat pork to get out of the bargain. 
Even the sailors who go out iu these Arctic expeditions use a large quantity 
of fat; and the food which they principally use, called pemmican, contains as 
much as 80 per cent, of fat.— Dr. Lankester's Lectures on Food. 
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USEFUL INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


STATISTICS. 


There are estimated to he 9,000 locomotives in use in the United States, 
their total mileage being 175,000,000 miles. 

During the last season, 1,056 vessels of 580,796 tons register, were loaded 
with timber at Quebec. Of these, 161, measuring 76,221 tons, were foreign, 
the remainder British. 

There are nearly 17,000 deaf and dumb persons in Great Britain, of whom 
about 9,000 are females, the greater portion being entirely uneducated, and 
without means of self-support. 

The Sugar Maple is cultivated with great care in the State of New York 
and in Upper Pennsylvania, on account of the sugar it yields. In 1858 the 
State of New York manufactured nearly 24,000 tons of maple sugar. 

The Produce of California.— The value of the principal State products 
exported from San Francisco in 1860 is as followsbarley, 150,000 
bushels; bread, 280,000 dollars; fish, 48,000 dollars; flour, 649,000 
dollars; furs, 15,000 dollars; gold, 42,325,000 dollars; hides, 600,000 
dollars; lumber, 94,000 dollars; oats, 120,000 dollars; potatoes, 29,000 
dollars; quicksilver, 350,000 dollars; skins, 29,000 dollars; silver ore, 
416,000 dollars; tallow, 56,000 dollars; wheat, 1,854,000 dollars; wine, 
30,000 dollars ; wool, 392,000 dollars. The total of exports of the State 
other than gold are valued at 8,732,000 dollars, against 5,533,000 dollars in 
1859, and 480,000 in 1858. 

Prices given for Pearls. —Immense prices have been given and are still 
given for pearls. Julius Caesar, in love with the mother of Marcus Brutus, is 
said to have presented her with a pearl worth £48,417 10$., which w r e can 
believe or not, according to our natures. Cleopatra, as all tho world has 
read, drank, dissolved in vinegar, a pearl which cost £80,729 of our money, 
and, as we know from Shakspeare, Marc Antony sent to her “ a treasure of 
an oyster” of wondrous beauty. Clodius, the glutton, (surely a gourmet, not 
a gourmand,) swallowed one -worth £8072 18$. One of the modern pearls 
was bought by Tavernier at Catifa, and sold by him to the Shah of Persia for 
£110,000; another was obtained by Philip II. of Spain, off the Columbian 
coast, which weighed 250 carets, and was valued at 14,400 ducats, which is 
equal to about £13,996 .—The Oyster . 

The Navy. —The number of seamen employed in the home ports and in 
the Channel Squadron is 20,000, exclusive of 4,700 coastguardmen. The 
Mediterranean fleet musters 16,600, and in China we have 9,500, and 
on other foreign stations 10,700. This number does not indlfcde the seamen 
employed in ships ordered home or on particular service, which, with super¬ 
numeraries, &c., give an aggregated force of 71,300 men. The’burthen of tho 
ships in commission amounts to 355,000 tons, or one man for every five tons. 
The total horse-power is 66,700, and the number of guns 600, or an average 
of eleven-horse power for every gun. There are 15 admirals’ flags hoisted. 
In command of ships there are 129 captains, 67 commanders, 40 lieutenants, 
and 14 masters; the number of ships in commission being 254, exclusive of 
revenue cruisers and coastguard tenders. 

Fatal Effects of Mothers’ Neglecting their Homes. — In the 
quarter just ended, notwithstanding the unprecedented distress which has 
prevailed at Coventry, owing to the utter prostration of the ribbon trade, the 
rate of mortality has been extremely low. JSo wonderfully, indeed, did it 
fall, that the deaths, which in 1857 had been 100, in 1858 98, and in 1859 
132, actually dropped during the misery of 1860 to 67 ! This is extraordi¬ 
nary ; but the comment of the Registrar-General is more remarkable still:— 
“ The neglect of their homes by mothers at work in these manufactures is 
apparently more fatal than starvation.” In other words, as women could no 
longer go out to work,’since work had ceased, they could stay at home and 
look after their children ; and this natural superintendence saved more lives 
than famine destroyed. Here is a moral which is worth some reflection. ■ 


VARIETIES. 

A new Isle of Wight Steam-Packet Company is about to run steamers, 
built upon an American model, between Southampton and Cowes. The 
steamers are to be constructed so as to carry horses and carriages as well as 
passengers. 

In Burmah, when a young woman is ill, her parents agree with a physician, 
that if he cures the patient he may have her for his trouble ; but if she dies 
under his medicines, he is to pay them her full value. It is stated that some 
successful physicians have large families of females who have become their 
property in this manner. 

The French Government has reduced the tariff for telegraphic messages 
between France and Great Britain. A message containing not more than 
twenty words between London and Paris, Havre, Amiens, or Rouen, under 
the new tariff, will cost 6 francs; Calais and Boulogne, 3 francs; Bordeaux, 
Lyons, and Nantes, 9 francs; St. Malo, 7 francs 50 cents; Marseilles, 10 
francs 50 cents. For all other towns in the United Kingdom, except London, 
1 franc 25 cents is added. 

St. MARtiN’s Evening Classes for Women.— Under the patronage of 
the Rev. W. G. Humphry, Yicar of St. Martin-in-therFields, an evening 
school is held in the Girls’ School-room, Adelaide Place, Strand, W.C., every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening, throughout the year, from 7 o’clock 
till 9, for young women and girls above fourteen years of age. The subjects 
of study are reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography. A charge 
of sixpence per week is required from each pupil. 

The Course of Mortality. — It appears by the Registrar-General’s 
returns that the standard of public health rises with that of the temperature. 
Deaths are most numerous when cold is most severe* They decrease with 


unerring regularity as Spring succeeds to Winter, and become fewer still 
when Summer succeeds to Spring. As Winter returns once more they once 
more.increase; and so runs the course of mortality year after year, with the 
certainty of the seasons themselves. 

Chinese Animal Life. —Chinese horses are not numerous, and are of a poor 
and stunted breed, being very ill-fed and kept. The Chinese are indebted to the 
Tartars for their supply of these animals when wanted for warlike purposes. 
Asses and mules are common. The latter are generally of a good size, and said 
to bear a higher price than horses, as being capable of more labour with less food. 
Of pachydermatous animals, the domestic pigof China is well known inEngland, 
and has been freely introduced into our farmyards. The larger and more fero¬ 
cious descriptions of carnivorous quadrupeds are not common in a country so 
well peopled and cultivated. Bears are said to be found in the wooded parts 
west of Pekin. / There is a fierce description of wild cat, which is caught and 
fattened in cages for the table. The domestic dog of China is uniformly one 
variety, about the size of a moderate spaniel, of a pale yellow, and occa¬ 
sionally a black colour, and a coarse bristly hair on the back; sharp 
upright ears, and peaked head, not unlike a fox’s, with a tail curled over 
the rump. The sheep are the large-tailed kind; and, as the people never 
use milk, cows are rare, and of a peculiarly small kind. Goats are every¬ 
where. The buffalo, used in ploughing is also very small, with a skin of a slate 
colour, and very thinly covered with hair. Dromedaries arc used as beasts of 
burden. Of rodent animals the common rat attains an unusual size, and is eaten 
by the lowest orders of the natives. Hares and rabbits are scarce. Tho ornitho¬ 
logy of China is distinguished by some splendid varieties of gallinaceous birds, 
as the gold and silver pheasants. Partridges do not appear to be very plentiful. 
Domestic fowls abound; and sparrows, thrushes, larks, tits, finches, swallows, 
&c., are common. China is well stocked with wild fowl of all kinds. From 
the nature of this part of the country there are immense flocks of wild geese, 
ducks, &c., constantly on the wing. Quails are numerous, and are trained to 
fight. Ringdoves are common; and there is a peculiar crow of the country 
marked with white about the neck. Both large and small birds of prey arc 
to be seen everywhere. In consequence of the large population and traffic, 
venomous serpents, I believe, are scarcely met with. The lizard tribes abound, 
also scorpions, centipedes, and monstrous spiders, which are said to kill small 
birds. The common fly is an awful pest. They beggar description, they 
darken a room or tent, and when you are eating they dispute every morsel 
with you, and fly into your mouth, getting down y *ur throat if they can. 
The eyes, ears', and nose are continually attacked by them. As to mosquitoes, 
I had enough of those gentry at Hong-Kong; if they dwelt here along with 
the flies, the country would be absolutely unbearable. Butterflies are of a 
gigantic size and of very brilliant colours. Almost every fish common to England 
is to be found here ; but the golden carp and sturgeon are of the most distin¬ 
guished kinds. The best edible sea-fish is rock cod. Soles are very fine and 
plentiful. At the head of Chinese botany may be placed the tea plant. # It 
is extensively cultivated a few miles to the west of Pekin, but the great tea 
districts lie further south .—Letter from a Medical Officer, 


THE RIDDLER. 


THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 927. 

Puzzle : TOBACCO. 


Enigma : A Map. Charade : A-lad-din. 

Rebus: Stall: AIE; MunicU; UP; ElishA ; LutheR ; JiiG; 0,'hellO; IlarmoniC; 

JS'angasakI; SiX ; OrE; Natal.— Samuel Johnson—Lexicographer. 

The following answer all: II. G. W.—Tyro.—W. A. E. D.—Alico M. M.—Mordey.— 

R. E. N.—Sadler.—Summers.—Charlton.—Lott.- Puzzle , Emgrtla, and Charade: 

H. H. R. {Chambers s Educational Course ).—Fred. D. Garratt.—Tootell.—P. R. H.- 

Puzzle, Charade , and Rebus .- Eckcrsley.—Richardson.—Talbot.—Lohley.- Puzzle end 

Enigma: G. E. L.—Errington.—Terra Cotta.— Puzzle and Rebus: I). S. D.—Wor¬ 
thington.—Thomas M’L. — Edith. Charade and Rebus: Mouslcy.—North.—C. J. 

Puzzle: Annie of the Hill.—Ryan (used only in tho Southern States of America ; see 
No. 849).—Nannie E. S.— H. P.—Augusta J.—W. IT. C.— Emmerson.—Kelloe.— 
Woods.—Cox.—Lizzie R.—W. J. R.—Rhoda.—Jamson.—Lemuel.—Moon.—Finglass.— 

Alexander M.- Charade: Gertrude.—Barlow.—Massy.- Rebus: E. B. B.—Maude.— 

Silverlock.—Sam. L.—Frank. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. The value of the Plums was £1. 11s. 11 .; and he lost Is. ll 2 ±d. by his choice. 


2. lie left £15,500. The wife's share was £4,050 ; the Son's, £6,200; the eldest 
Daughter's, £3,100 ; and the youngest Daughter's , £1,550. 

3. Let 2 x, 3 x, and 6 x represent the top and bottom diameters and height of the frustrum. 

_, a \ _ x _ /olTI 2 _i 2 '! — 13 # 

Pw^ .2618 = n. Then V ( - 1 + 6 a?| y “ ^ V 145 slant height, V(_L 1 + 6 x\ ) - ~g- 

transvei'se diameter of the elliptical section , and x V 0 the conjugate. Now (‘7T“ x x 


V 6 x 3 n X 2 ) =*39 n x 2 V 6, area of the 2 elliptical sections, and ( 2 .r| 2 +3 #| 2 ) X 3 n 

x _ 
o V 14 5 = 


= 39 n x 1 , area of the 2 circular ends of the frustrum. x 12 n X 

^ 2 


15 n x 2 V145, convex surface of the frustrum. Again (2 yl 2 + S~xl~ + 2 x x 3 x) 


X 6xn — 114 n x 3 , solidity of the frustrum. Whence 114s n x 3 = (15 n a: 3 »/ 145 + 39 n x 1 + 

_\ . /- —\ . 5 *J 145 + 13 + 13 V (J 

39 n x 2 aJ 6/ > ^8 x ~ \5 145 + 13 + 13 V 6j • • x — gg -- 


- 1 . Q5 'i°- 1 A 4 — 0*7(3151. Consejmnlli/, 5-52902 and S'29353 are the top and bpUom dia¬ 
meters, and 16-58706 the height. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—R. E. N.—Sadler.—D. S. D.-r^ummers. 
With ls£ and 2nd: Jaokson.—ITaswell. — Douglas.—Wardle. — Moon.— Tootell— 
Lobley.—Pellatt.—Chas. T. 

With 1st: Richardson.—Talbot.—Mitcham. 

With 2nd : Terra Cotta.—Charlton.— Buglass.— Lemuol.— Massy.—W. J. R* 

Solutions which arrived loo late to be inserted in their proper places in No. 923 .-—Woolf. 
—Holm field.—Ilodgson.—Mathers. — Ada H. 
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THE FAMILY HERALD. 


[February 23, 1S61. 


RANDOM READINGS. 

“ I’m getting fat,” as the thief said when he was stealing lard. 

When is a barrister like a squirrel in a cage?—When he’s going the circuit. 

The newest definition of “ hard times ” is—sitting on a grindstone, and 
reading a politician’s speech. 

An editor in Illinois gives notice that “ there will be no paper this week,” 
as his wife is using the scissors ! 

A richly-dressed dandy is like the Colchian ram with the golden wool—the 
fleece is worth more than the mutton. 

A lady must think she has something valuable in her head if we may judge 
from the number of locks she keeps upon it. 

“ A rolling stone gathers no moss.” A very doubtful adage. We notice 
in a country paper the marriage of Mr. Rowlingstone to Miss Ophelia Moss. 

A negress, speaking of one of her children, said of one who was lighter 
coloured than the rest, “I nebber could bear dat ’ar brat, kase he show dirt 
so easy.” 

“Madam, a good many persons were very much disturbed at the concert 
last night by the crying of your baby.”—“ Well, I do wonder such people 
will go to concerts !” 

A North Wales paper thus begins one of its paragraphs:—“ The inhabitants 
of Llanbcdrgoch, and the contiguous parish ot Llanfairmathafarneitkaf.” A 
very pleasant sound those last 23 letters must have! 

“ No one would take you to be what you are,” said an old-fashioned 
gentleman the other day to a dandy who had more hair than brains. 
“ Why r ” was immediately asked. “ Because they can’t see your ears.” 

A youth, after vainly trying to explain some scientific theory to his fair 
inamorata, said, “The question is difficult, and I don’t see what I can do to 
make it clearer.”—“ Suppose you pop it! ” whispered the blushing damsel. 

“ Have you anything else old ? ” said an English lady at Rome, to a boy, 
of whom she had bought some antiques. “ Yes,” said the young urchin, 
thrusting forward his hat, which had seen some dozen summers, “my hat is 
old.” 

it is an old and true saying, that a man should not marry unless he can 
support a wife; and, lrom some examples we have seen, we are beginning to 
doubt seriously whether a woman can prudently marry unless she can support 
a husband. 

If one-half of the girls only knew the previous life of the men they marry, 
the list of old maids would be Avonderfully increased. But if the men knew 
what their future lives were to be, wouldn’t it increase the list of old maids 
still further ? 

An American paper announced the illness of its editor, piously adding, “ All 
good paying subscribers are requested to make mention of him in their 
prayers ; the other class need not, as ‘ the prayers of the wicked avail nothing,’ 
according to good authority.” 

A gentleman lately resident in Sunderland, at one time a strong advocate 
of tectotalism, now a bottle manufacturer not far off, was recently asked by 
an acquaintance how lie could reconcile his former professions with his present 
practice. “ Oh,” was the reply, “ when I started bottle-making, to be con¬ 
sistent I also began to drink beer.” 

Mrs. Partington says that “ when she was a gal she used to go to parties, 
and always had a beau to extort her home. But now,” says she, “ the gals 
undergo all sorts of declivities; the task of extorting them home revolves on 
their dear selves.” The old lady drew down her specs, and thanked her stars 
that she had lived in other days, when men could depreciate the worth of the 
female sex. 

“ Where is your house ? ” asked a traveller in the depths of one of the 
“old solemn wildernesses” of the Great West. “House?—I aint got no 
home.”—“Well, where do you live ?”—“I live in the woods, sleep on the 
great government purchase, eat raw bear and wild turkey, and drink out of 
the Mississippi.” And he added, “ It is getting too thick with folks. You’re 
the second man I’ve seen within the last month ; and I hear there is a whole 
family come in about fifty miles down the river, and I am going to put out 
into the woods again.” 

A well-known mason lately received a visit from a countryman, who wanted 
a stone to place over the grave of his mother. After looking around for some 
time, and making sundry remarks about the taste of his deceased mother, he 
finally pitched upon one which had been preparing to order for another person. 
“ I like this one,” said he. “ But,” said the mason, “ that belongs to another 
man, and has Mrs. Perry’s name cut on it—it wouldn’t do for your mother.” 
“ 0, yes, it would,” said the countryman, “ she couldn’t read! And besides,” 
he continued, as he observed the wonderment of his auditor, “ Perry was 
always a favourite of hers, anyhow.” 

Some time ago there was a trial for trespass in cutting wood from a neigh¬ 
bour’s premises without authority. One of the plaintiff’s witnesses was a 
plain old farmer, whose testimony went clearly and directly to prove the 
charge. The defendant’s counsel, a blustering man of brass, thought, to 
weaken the force of his evidence by proving idiotcy to be a trait of his family. 
He therefore interrogated him thus: “ Mr. Hodge, you have a son who is an 
idiot, have you not?” “Yes, sir.” “ Does he know anything ? ” “Very 
little.”, “fiow much does he know ? ” “'Well, almost nothing; not much 
rqore than you do.” The witness was allowed to retire without further 
question, amidst the most uproarious “ screams of laughter.” 


If woman, ’tis said, makes a wilderness dear , 
How much more expensive she'd be in Cashmere. 


The Cheapest of Lawyers.—K eeping one’s own counsel. 

How to Get Rid of a Witch.— Madam, your broom is at the door. 

A Legal Question.— Should a person who has been brought up in a 
police court have courtly manners ? 

Good Advice. — Husband: Mary, my love, this apple dumpling is not half 
done. Wife : Well, finish it then, my dear. 

Typographical. —Garibaldi has Italicised human freedom, put a stop to 
tyranny, and justified his cause before the world. 

A Thought for Tears.—I nnocence is like an umbrella—when once we 
have lost it, we must never hope to see it back again.— Punch. 

A Quiet Corner.— “The most quiet place I know,” said Zadkicl, “is 
Woodvillc, in Mississippi. There’s no quarrel or rowdyism, nor fighting in 
the streets. If a gentleman insults another, he’s quietly shot down, and 
that’s the last of it.” 

Printing and Publishing.—A young lady explained to her admirer 
the other day the distinction between printing and publishing; and at the 
conclusion of her remarks, by way of illustration, she said to him—“ You may 
print a kiss upon my cheek, but take care you do not publish it.” 

An Irish Discussion. —A contractor who was building a tunnel on a 
certain Ohio railroad, observed one morning that the face of a member of his 
gang was spotted with bruises and plasters. “ Ah, Jimmy,” said he, “ what 
have you been doin’? ”—“Not varey much, sur,” answered Jimmy, “ I was 
jist down at Billy Mulligan’s last night, sur, an’ him an’ me had a bit av a 
discooshen wid sticks ! ” 

A Courting Widow.—A haudsomc young shopman was recently made 
love to by a buxom widow, when he politely informed her that there were 
two impediments to their union. “ Name them,” said the widow. “ The 
want of means to set up in business is the first,” said he. They parted, and 
the widow sent him a check for ample means. When they met again, the 
young man had taken a house and stocked his shop, and the smiling fair one 
then ventured to inquire as to the other impediment. “My wife,” was the 
rascal’s reply. 

A Remedy for the Nervous.—C lutterbuck’s story of the old lady (his 
aunt) is excellent. Being very nervous, she told Sir Walter Farquhar she 
thought Bath would do her good. “It’s very odd,” said Sir Walter, “but 
that’s the very thing that I was going to recommend to you. I will write the 
particulars of your case to a very clever man there, in whose hands you will 
be well takeifcare of.” The lady, furnished with the letter, set off, and on 
arriving at Newbury, feeling as usual very nervous, she said to her confidant, 
“Long as Sir Walter has attended me, he has never explained to me what 
ails me. I have a great mind to open his letter, and see what he has stated 
of my case to the Bath physician.” In vain her friend represented to her the 
breach of confidence this would be. She opened the letter, and read, “ Dear 
Davis, keep the old lady three weeks, and send her back again.” 

Pretty Keen.—A certain young lady, whose wit is only eclipsed by her 
beauty, was, on a certain occasion, the local point of admiration, and had 
more satellites than Saturn. Among the number who were only too happy 
to do her the slightest pleasure, was a young man of the modern school of 
beauty, with a good deal of jewellery and a very little moustache, which, by 
dint of much coaxing and petting, had just made its appearance upon his 
upper lip, in its most incipient and insipid stages. The young lady, to test 
the gallantry of her admirer, presented him with an almond, and requested 
him to crack it for her. Only too glad to do her bidding, and searching in 
vain for any other means, he cracked it with his teeth, and handed it to his 
inamorata, when the following short but pointed dialogue ensued:—“ You 
have very sharp teeth,” remarked his teaser, drily.—“ Very sharp, I assure 
you,” he replied. “Would you believe it—when I was a boy, I used to 
amuse myself by biting off the heads of birds and chickens? ”—“ Oh, indeed, 
very probable,” replied the lady, “ I could have guessed as much ; I think I 
sec some of their down upon your lip ! ” Our informant adds that the young 
dandy struck a bee-line for a barber’s shop, and has never since attempted to 
cultivate a mustache. 

How a Publisher was not Taken in. —Mr. Field, the Boston pub¬ 
lisher, has a wonderful memory, and his knowledge of English literature is 
so valuable that when a friend wishes to kuow where a particular passage 
may be found, he steers at once for the corner, and consults the man who is 
likely to give the desired information. A pompous would-be wit, not long 
ago, thinking to puzzle him, and make sport for a company at dinner, in¬ 
formed them previous to Mr. Field’s arrival, that he had himself that 
morning written some poetry, and intended to submit it to Mr. Field 
as Southey’s, and inquire in which of his poems the lines occurred. 
At the proper moment, therefore, when the guests were seated, he began: 
“ Friend Field, I have been much exercised of late, trying to find out in 
Southey’s poems his well-known lines, running thus ”—(repeating the lines 
he had composed)—“ can you tell us about what time he wrote them ? ”—“ I 
do not remember to have met with them before,” replied Mr. Field; “ and 
there were only two periods in Southey’s life when such lines could possibly 
have been written by him.”—“ When were those? ” gleefully asked the witty 
questioner.—“ Somewhere,” said Mr. Field, “ about that early period of his 
existence when he was having the measles and cutting his first teeth; or near 
the close of his life, when his brain had softened, and. he had fallen into 
idiotcy. The versification belongs to the measles period, but the' expression 
clearly betrays the idiotic one.” The questioner smiled faintly, but the 
company roared. 
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